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A Statement 
From The President of The R.E.A. 


From its beginning the effectiveness of the work of the Religious Education 
Association has been due to a number of things: (1) The clarity and definiteness 
with which it has sensed the significant and crucial problems confronting religious 
education at different periods of its history; (2) The fearless and critical manner 
in which it has dealt with these problems at annual meetings, local and regional 
groups and through the journal of the Association; (3) The extent to which it has 
been able to keep alive local chapters as study and discussion groups in various 
centers of the country. 


The life and strength of the association today depend none the less upon the 
continuation of these same practices. The interest and participation in our recent 
annual meetings in Pittsburgh bear conclusive evidence of the wisdom of the Central 
Planning Committee in the choice of a topic for these times — the responsibilities of 
public education for teaching religion. 


Dr. Lawrence C. Little who was elected Chairman of the Central Planning Com- 
mittee for the new y ar informs me that he has already set up this committee and that 
by the middle of June they will get discussions under way. 


I believe it is the intention of this committee to consider such questions as would 
appear to have interest and significance for local chapters and to prepare a syllabus 
which can be distributed to the presidents of local groups as soon as possible, prob- 
ably by early fall. This would enable chapters to have one or more meetings to con- 
sider the proposed syllabus with the idea that the contributions of local groups would 
contribute greatly to the program of the annual meetings next spring. It seemed 
to be the general feeling at the close of the Pittsburgh meetings that one or more 
phases of this year’s topic might be pursued next year. This was also true of Dr. 
Blakeman’s splendid report on Religion in Higher Education. 


The Central Committee is also hopeful that it may be instrumental in establish- 
ing some new chapters during the year. 


The Pittsburgh meetings were a success because the subject was timely, plans 
for the program had been carefully worked out in advance, those scheduled to appear 
on the program came well prepared and there was ample opportunity for general 
and extended discussion. Through the work of committees and the cooperation of 
local chapters and the journal, in which we justly take pride, we may look forward to 
another year with confidence. 


At the business session of the annual meetings it was strongly recommended that 
where possible, R-E.A. members notify the office of contemplated trips, that extra 
field contacts, particularly with local chapters might be made along the way. Your 
cooperation in this and all matters for the good of the association will be greatly 


appreciated. 
Samuel P. Franklin 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


And The Public Schools 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The seven articles of this symposium were first presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the R.E.A. in Pittsburgh, April 24-25, 1948. 
We are indebted to each of the authors both for the original presentation and 


the necessary revision for this magazine. 


We are also indebted to President Paul Limbert of Springfield College for the 
comments of the discussion periods which are placed after various articles in the 


symposium. 


The Editorial Committee 


I 
The Language of the Problem 


SAMUEL P. 


FRANKLIN 
President R.E.A. and Dean, School of Education, Unwersity of Pittsburgh. 


Religion 
R ELIGION IS exceedingly difficult to de- 
fine. To embrace all of its different 
usages within a single definition would be 
impossible. Definitions of religion have 
been attempted by the theologian, the phi- 
losopher, the psychologist, the scientist, the 
poet and by those untutored in any particu- 
lar field of knowledge. Not satisfied with any 
one of the numerous definitions in print, the 
newcomer on the scene is impelled to at- 
tempt one of his own. Perhaps this urge is 
born in a vague hope that in doing this, he 
might perchance contribute some new in- 
sight on the subject. More than likely, how- 
ever, it is the urge to get something out of 
his system or to express something personal 
not quite found in the definitions of others. 
We shall not attempt to review these defi- 
nitions nor to consider one against the other, 
nor to add another. The purpose of this as- 
signment might best be met by taking a single 
definition which might be generally accept- 
able for the purpose of identifying some of 
the sources or areas of conflict growing out 
of misunderstanding or of clearly expressed 
differences. 


For this purpose, we shall consider a defini- 
tion used in the recent American Council 
on Education report on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to Public Education. “In simple 
terms” says this report, “religion implies an 
ultimate reality to which supreme allegance 
must be given. To this ultimate reality men 
have from time immemorial given a name — 
God.”* 

The two basic ideas in this definition are 
ultimate reality and supreme allegiance. In 
other words, what is the nature of this ulti- 
mate reality and how are we to conceive 
man’s relationship to it. These would seem 
to be the controversial areas in any attempted 
comprehensive definition of the nature and 
function of religion. 

The author of this definition acknowledges 
that there are wide differences in the ways 
in which men define this concept of God, 
“ranging from highly personal to abstract 
philosophical terms; from emphasis on the 
transcendent to emphasis on the immanent; 
from a frankly supernatural conception to 





"The Relation of Religion to Public Education, 
p. 11. 
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one that endows this cosmos itself with a 
spiritual purpose and power.” 

These differences may be iusteseed fi in the 
answers of some forty graduate students in 
religion and general education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh who recently were asked 
to define the term religion. Without ex- 
ception each definition embraced the idea of 
an ultimate reality, but the language used to 
express the nature of this reality, was not only 
varied but revealed fundamental differences 
in thinking. A few of the terms used were, 
Ultimate Truth, Highest Power, The Cosmic 
Spiritual Order, The Supernatural Order, 
Mans Highest Values, Absolute Values, En- 
lightened Moral Conscience, Supreme Being. 
The basic question here raised for religious 
education to consider is what shall we teach 
about God or the ultimate reality. Following 
the lines of thought of these students, should 
it be presented in somewhat relevant terms 
as man’s highest values, or as absolute values, 
as subjective as the term enlightened moral 
conscience or as supreme being, as the cosmic 
spiritual order or the supernatural order? 

The matter of importance for religious 
education so far as the language of the prob- 
lem is concerned is not that all should agree 
upon a particular definition or concept of ul- 
timate reality but that the language used re- 
veal as clearly as possible just what is meant 
by a particular definition. Where there is 
agreement it could be recognized; where 
there is not, that could also be understood. 
Those whom we teach may not all agree, but 
we should at least have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they have not been made the 
victims of our confusion. Our intentions 
might be ever so noble, but little light is to 
be shed either in consecrating our ignorance 
or in sharing our confusions. 

Perhaps the nature of ultimate reality is 
more difficult of comprehension than is the 
nature of the relationship which we bear to 
that reality. According to the definition of 
religion used in this discussion, this relation- 
ship is one of “supreme allegiance” which on 
the subjective side, is an act of faith and a 
commitment of will. It is also social and 
corporate, expressing itself through institu- 
tions. It is “the spiritual foundation of so- 


ciety and indispensable to an enduring social 
structure.” 

This language is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the child. However, his relationship 
to this reality may be cultivated through 
music, story, worship with those of his own 
age, a walk through the park in the spring 
or when the snow is on the trees, through 
acts of helpfulness, in frequent expressions 
of gratitude to those around him and to God, 
in the contagious friendly environment of the 
home and the kindness of a teacher. Thus 
the child’s religious development is taking 
place in the context of his total experience in 
which his religion is related to life and is ex- 
pressed in a language which he understands. 

On the other hand we may endeavor to 
cultivate and establish this relationship of the 
child to his God in a more formal manner. 
That is, through instruction in the history, 
language, doctrines, symbols and traditions 
of religion as conducted by the church of 
the child’s inheritance. This no doubt has 
a place also in the child’s religious education, 
but the language of the problem in the second 
instance is a far more difficult one. The set- 
ting is more formal and unreal, the approach 
is more direct and the language becomes in- 
volved with words and terms that are techni- 
cal to religion and frequently beyond the 
child’s comprehension. I believe that many 
of the problems arising out of language diffi- 
culties in the religious education of children 
in particular can be avoided in greater use 
of the more indirect and informal approach 
which makes more use of everyday experi- 
ences of children as occasions for moral and 
religious growth. 

Spiritual 

The meaning of spiritual can probably be 
more easily illustrated than defined. Sir 
Richard Livingstone of Oxford, England was 
on our campus recently for a number of days. 
Soon after his arrival and after he had gone, 
the most frequent remark or comment about 
him was, “There is a great spirit,” and you 
didn’t need to explain what was meant, par- 
ticularly to those who had seen and heard 
him. What they probably were saying was, 
here is not only a scholar, but a man of hu- 
mility, kindness, sincerity, and with an un- 
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selfish interest in others; a man who believes 
in what he is doing and has faith enough to 
catty him along; and withal a keen and 
wholesome sense of humor. To be associ- 
ated with a man of these qualities is a spirit- 
ual experience. 

These qualities which we call spiritual may 
also be cultivated and identified in group ex- 
perience. Spiritual Values in the Elementary 
Schools is the title of the 1947 yearbook of 
the N.E.A. Department of Elementary School 
Principals. According to this yearbook 
spiritual values embrace such a wide range of 
experiences as, “ideals of justice and coopera- 
tion; love of beauty; intellectual curiosity,” 
“intellectual insight” and “creative think- 
ing”; “a sense of community and mutual re- 
spect among pupils”; “a sense of belonging; 
of being useful; of being wanted and finally 
the skillful teacher senses the spiritual value 
that derives from successful achievement in 
any phase of school life.”* 

Spiritual is a term that also may express the 
relationships of people to the larger com- 
munity, the nation or to the world com- 
munity. It is a thing of quality, however, 
and not quantity. If the amount of the estate 
left by Abraham Lincoln could be converted 
into coinage and divided among the people 
of the United States, it would make little dif- 
ference in what each person received because 
there are 140 million people to share it. The 
more people included the less each would 
have. But not so of Lincoln himself. The 
greater the number who share the noble 
qualities of his life the richer the experi- 
ence of each. 

Spiritual takes on its most comprehensive 
and inclusive meaning perhaps as men seek 
to become identified with the spirit and 
meaning of the universe in which they live. 
This identification takes place through the 
media of friendship, worship, art, poetry, 
music, theology, philosophy, science and in 
many other ways. 

These values are consistent with what we 
mean by religion at its best. They may be 
personal to the individual, shared by the 
group or become universal in their meaning 


*Spiritual Values In The Elementary School, pp. 
15-17. 


and application. 

Dr. Richard Hope, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has an in- 
teresting way of pointing up this whole mat- 
ter. He says, “Spirituality is not a matter of 
walking on the golden streets, but of the 
spirit in which you walk on the golden 
streets or the cobble stone streets of Pitts- 
burgh.” 

If I may take the liberty of paraphrasing 
this statement I would say, it is not that we 
live in a universe that gives life its greatest 
meaning and significance, but the spirit in 
which we live that life. 

The phrase spiritual values would seem 
to be a most fortunate one for these times. 
In the first place it is a term acceptable to 
public education which is seeking to achieve 
its highest moral and spiritual objectives but 
which is not at liberty to use the conventional 
language and subject matter of religion as 
most commonly understood. In the second 
place the phrase spiritual values is being in- 
creasingly used to embrace a wider range 
of experiences than are commonly associated 
with religion. This very fact will tend to 
challenge the churches to extend the realm 
of religious ideas, practices and values beyond 
those traditionally ascribed by the church. 

This leads us to consideration of secular or 
secularization. 

Secular 

The word secular, like religion and spirit- 
ual, has a number of different interpreta- 
tions. I shall attempt to identify three of 
these. First, secular as opposed to sacred in 
a compartmentalization of life into two rather 
distinct areas, usually associated with certain 
objects, days, places, institutions and events 
set aside as sacred, as distinguished from 
others which are regarded as secular. 

An illustration may serve to make this 
point clear. A number of years ago it was 
my privilege to accompany a group of grad- 
uate students through the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Art Exhibit. Approximately two 
hours were spent going from painting to 
painting with an interpreter who identified 
the works of the different artists and had 
some informative and enlightening remarks 
to make about each. When we came out of 
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the building onto the street, one student re- 
marked with emphasis, “Those paintings are 
all godless and secular. There was only one 
sacred painting in the gallery.” When asked 
which one, he replied, “The little church 
with the people going in.” 

A discussion ensued which revealed that 
for the majority of the group it was not the 
painting of the little church but one of 
Waugh’s great paintings of the sea that had 
inspired highest hopes and aspirations akin 
to worship. This one student in particular 
had labeled this one picture sacred because 
it was a church and it was on the Sabbath, 
while all others he labeled secular and God- 
less because they did not fall in the realm 
of his particular grouping. It is obvious 
that what is sacred to one may be secular to 
another and that the two cannot be separated 
spacially nor geographically. The real dis- 
tinction is one of experience. 

Secular and sacred are also regarded as rep- 
resenting two opposing philosophies fre- 
quently labeled naturalism and supernatural- 
ism. This conflict is expressed by George T. 
Thomas who states it in this language: “Secu- 
larism is the theory that men should seek ends 
which are exclusively human and natural. Its 
sting is in its assumption that all ends which 
claim to transcend nature and human life are 
illusory. In this sense of the term secular- 
ism is a corollary of naturalism which ac- 
cepts nothing as real that is not embraced in 
nature, the totality of events in space and 
time. Naturalism is most sharply contrasted 
with religious supernaturalism which looks 
upon the realities and ends of the natural 
order as expressions of an eternal and di- 
vine purpose.”* 

The third meaning of secularism is that 
expressed in the American Council Report 
on Religion in Relation to Public Education 
according to which secularism is conceived 
not so much as a philosophy but as a condi- 
tion in our society which has resulted in the 
separation of religion from the rest of life. 
This secularization is not born of an inten- 
tion “to destroy religious faith or religious 
institutions but rather to isolate them from 


"Thomas, George T. Religion In An Age Of 
Secularism, p. 9. (pamphlet.) 


politics, business and education.” Quoting 
the report further, “Religion has largely lost 
its significance for many areas of human ac- 
tivity. Politics, business and industry, and 
the broad patterns of human behavior are 
no longer responsive to religious sanctions, 
however much the forms of religion con- 
tinue to receive traditional respect. This is 
the expression of secularism in recent history, 
not a denial of religion, but the denial of its 
relevance to major activities of life.”* 
Sectarian 

According to Webster's Dictionary, “A 
religious sect is an organized body of be- 
lievers, distinct in doctrine or practice, or in 
both, from others.” To adhere to these pro- 
fessed distinctive doctrines and practices is 
to be sectarian. That which is distinctive in 
a religious sect or sects might include among 
other things matters pertaining to doctrine, 
ecclesiastical policy, forms of worship, observ- 
ance of sacraments and religious holidays. A 
complete list of the variations of belief and 
practice held to be distinctive by the many 
Protestant groups in America alone would 
probably run into the hundreds. 

The word sectarian has a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning in the United States than it 
would have in a country with an Established 
Church or a prevailing denomination in a 
Kingdom or State. The members of a state 
church, or those who represent a foreign state 
church commonly apply the term Church 
only to their own organization, terming all 
other religious bodies sects. There are cer- 
tain religious bodies in this country whose 
long established tradition and practice sup- 
port this definition, notwithstanding the fact 
that America does not have an established 
Church. 

Rarely, however, have any of our religious 
denominations or sects completely escaped 
the exercise of their prerogative in a democ- 
racy of claiming to be The Church in posses- 
sion of the truth, thus becoming the church 
unto itself but a sect unto somebody else. 

The idea that a sect is one of a party in 
religion which has separated itself from the 
Established Church comes closer to the ety- 
mological meaning of the word than is com- 


‘Religion in Relation to Public Eduaction, p. 1. 
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monly understood in the United States with 
its heterogeneous religious populations and 
its doctrine of the separation of church and 
state. Under these conditions our schools and 
churches are confronted with a far more dif- 
ficult problem in providing an adequate pro- 
gram of religious instruction than are coun- 
tries with established or state religions. 

Some interesting and significant angles of 
meaning of sectarian may be found in cer- 
tain court interpretations and decisions in- 
volving education and religion. I have chosen 
a few that will point up some of the areas of 
conflict. 

According to the North Dakota Supreme 
Court (decision 936), “A sectarian institu- 
tion is an institution affiliated with a par- 
ticular sect or denomination, or under the 
control or governing influence of such a sect 
or denomination; one whose purpose as ex- 
pressed in its charter and whose acts done 
pursuant to powers conferred are promotial 
of tenets, or interests of a denomination or 
sect.”® 

Is the Bible a sectarian book? In 1903 a 
law was passed in Kentucky which provided 
that “no books of a sectarian character shall 
be used in any common school nor shall any 
sectarian doctrine be taught there-in.” 

In 1905 a case on this point came before 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. The ar- 
gument and decision were as follows: “That 
the Bible or any particular edition has been 
adopted by one or more denominations as 
authentic or by them asserted to be inspired 
cannot make it a ‘sectarian book.’ The book 
itself, to be sectarian, must show that it 
teaches the peculiar dogmas of a sect as such, 
and not alone that it is so comprehensive as 
to include them by the partial interpretation 
of its adherents. Nor is a book sectarian be- 


cause it was edited or compiled by those of 
a particular sect. It is not the authorship nor 
mechanical composition of the book, nor the 
use of it, but its contents that give it its 

“The question is not whether it is ca- 
nonical or apocryphal. The King James 
translation of the Bible or any edition of 
the Bible is not a sectarian book and the 
reading thereof without comment in the pub- 
lic schools does not constitute sectarian in- 
struction.”® 

What is sectarian instruction? In the 
case of the State vs. City of Edgerton, the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin held that “to 
teach the existence of a Supreme Being of in- 
finite wisdom, er and goodness and that 
it is the highest duty of all men to adore, obey 
and love him is not sectarian because all re- 
ligious sects so believe and teach. Instruc- 
tion becomes sectarian when it goes further 
and inculcates doctrine or dogma, concerning 
which religious sects are in conflict.”” 

This last citation raises what is probably 
the most significant and critical problem in- 
volved in this discussion of sectarian, namely, 
is there a common body of religious informa- 
tion, ideas, beliefs and practices that would 
constitute a religious education curricula ac- 
ceptable to Protestant, Catholic and Jew. In 
general it may be said that the answer to this 
question will depend in part upon the degree 
of confidence a person or group has in his 
possession of final or ultimate truth: It may 
also be said that all religious groups possess 
this confidence to some degree. 





a vs Heid. 267 N. W. 127, 131, 66 N. 


“Hacket vs Brookville Graded School District. 
87 S. W. 792, 794, 120 Ky. 1905. 

"State vs City of Edgerton. 44 N. W. 967, 973, 
76 Wis. 1890. 


DISCUSSION 


E. J. Chave: Religion is too often confused 
with theology. Religion has been defined by 
men like Ames and Coe as the conservation of 
values. If these values are explicitly related 
to an Ultimate Reality, we call them “reli- 
gious”; otherwise, we refer to them as “spirit- 
ual” values. Religion is related to all phases 
of life, whereas sectarianism represents a 
limited and partial expression of true religion. 


F. Ernest Johnson: But a sect also may be 
very inclusive in its application of religion to 
life. True, it may seek to create a world of its 
own. The radical sects of the Reformation or- 
ganized a way of life over against the world. 
These groups, as well as the monastic orders, 
developed out of a profound religious im- 
pulse, seeking to relate religion to all aspects 
of life. 
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MAJOR ISSUES IN THE PROPOSALS TO MAKE 


Agencies of Public Education 


RESPONSIBLE FOR TEACHING RELIGION 


HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 


Professor of Practical Theology, Umson Theological Seminary 


eo PRACTICAL question in any com- 
munity which seeks to deal with the 
problem of religion in public education is 
this: What degree and kind of freedom and 
responsibility for teaching religion should 
the institutions of public education have? On 
this major question, there is a wide variety 
of practice at the present time in the United 
States, depending upon the varying situations 
in different localities. In general it may be 
said that there is as much freedom and tre- 
sponsibility as the local community will sup- 
port. Some believe that this should be the 
answer to this practical question. A large 
degree of local community responsibility 
with respect to the teaching of religion seems 
to be supported by Mr. Justice Jackson in his 
concurring opinion in the Champaign case, 
where he stated: (Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 90 — October Term, 1947, 
McCollum v. Board of Education, Mr. Justice 
Jackson concurring, Page 6) 

The opinions in this case show that public 
educational authorities have evolved a con- 
siderable varity of practices in dealing with 
the religious problem. Neighborhoods dif- 
fer in racial, religious and cultural composi- 
tions. It must be expected that they will 
adopt different customs which will give em- 
phasis to different values and will induce dif- 
ferent experiments . . . To lay down a sweep- 
ing constitutional doctrine . . . is to decree 
a uniform, rigid and, if we are consistent, an 
unchanging standard for countless school 
boards representing and serving highly local- 
ized groups which not only differ from each 
other but which themselves from time to time 
change attitudes. It seems to me that to do so 
is . . . to induce us to accept the role of a 


super board of education for every school 
district in the nation. 

A second answer to the practical question 
of religion in public education is to eliminate 
all teaching of religion. This now tends to 
be the practice in communities of mixed 
faiths. There has been some indication of 
this practice in public education in regard to 
any controversial subject, sex and politics for 
example. Religion would on this possibility 
be one of the “taboo” subjects. 

A third possibility is that the institutions 
of public education should themselves have 
freedom and should take responsibility to 
teach religion whenever and wherever this is 
essential for an adequate consideration of any 
aspect of the curriculum. Stated in terms of 
the study of religion, this is the possibility 
advocated by the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. This alternative was set forth clearly 
by Mr. Justice Jackson in his concurring 
opinion: (Ibid., Mr. Justice Jackson, pages 
4 and 5) 

While we . . . can at all times prohibit 
teaching of creed and catechism and cere- 
monial and can forbid forthright proselyting 
in the schools, I think it remains to be demon- 
strated whether it is possible, even if desir- 
able, to comply with such demands as plain- 
tiff's completely to isolate and cast out of 
secular education all what some people may 
reasonably regard as religious instruction. 
Perhaps subjects such as mathematics, physics 
or chemistry are, or can be, completely secu- 
larized. But it would not seem practical to 
teach either practice or appreciation of the 
atts if we are to forbid exposure of youth to 
any religious influences. Music without 
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sacred music, architecture minus the cathedral, 
or painting without the scriptural themes 
would be eccentric and incomplete, even from 
a secular point of view. Yet the inspirational 
appeal of religion in these guises is often 
stronger than in forthright sermon. Even 
such a “science” as biology raises the issue be- 
tween evolution and creation as an explana- 
tion of our presence on this planet. Certainly 
a course in English literature that omitted 
the Bible and other powerful uses of our 
mother tongue for religious ends would be 
pretty barren. And I should suppose it is a 
proper, if not an indispensable, part of prep- 
aration for a worldly life to know the roles 
that religion and religions have played in the 
tragic story of mankind. The fact is that, 
for good or for ill, nearly everything in our 
culture worth transmitting, everything which 
gives meaning to life, is saturated with reli- 
gious influences, derived from paganism, 
Judaism, Christianity— both Catholic and 
Protestant —and other faiths accepted by a 
large part of the world’s peoples. One can 
hardly respect a system of education that 
would leave the student wholly ignorant of 
the currents of religious thought that move 
the world society for a part in which he is 
being prepared. 

A fourth possibility is that the institutions 
of public education should be responsible to 
teach spiritual values. Those who advocate 
this possibility make a distinction between 
“spiritual” and “religious.” They hold that 
spiritual values can be taught without the 
sanctions of organized religion and that this 
is the responsibility of public education, 
while these same values might be taught in 
the churches with religious sanctions. (See 
the 1947 Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Nation- 
al Education Association, “Spiritual Values in 
the Elementary School”; Conrad Moehlman, 
“School and Church: The American Way”; 
also Ernest J. Chave, “Functional Approach 
to Religious Education,” where a somewhat 
similar point of view is set forth.) 


It is evident that these four possibilities are 
not mutually exclusive. Combinations of 
them might become the accepted policy as to 
religion in public education. The policy 
adopted depends upon the answers to four 
underlying major issues. 


The first major issue is a constitutional 
one. The latest decision of the Su 
Court confirms what was already evident that 
more than local community opinion is in- 
volved in determining the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the institutions of public edu- 
cation for teaching religion. The freedom of 
the schools, on the one hand, and religious 
liberty and the separation of church and state, 
on the other hand, are involved. No one 
knows from the latest Supreme Court deci- 
sion how “high and impregnable” is the wall 
of separation between Church and State. The 
Court made clear it was ruling solely in re- 
gard to the system of released time religious 
education in Champaign, Illinois. Certainly 
it made no ruling as to the school’s right to 
teach religion. Presumably there is nothing 
in the Court’s decisions thus far which would 
limit the freedom of the schools in teaching 
religion as an aspect of history and culture. 

A second major issue is in relation to the 
meaning of religion. There seems to be an 
assumption in the opinions of the Supreme 
Court that religion is a separate sphere of life. 
“The first amendment rests upon the premise 
that religion and government can best work 
to achieve their lofty aims if each is left free 
from the other within its respective sphere.” 
(Ibid., Mr. Justice Black, Page 8.) If re- 
ligion is confined to relationship to God and 
government to the relations of people with 
each other, this division of spheres might be 
possible. But all religions involve both God 
and man. The question, therefore, is whether 
it is possible to make this division and as to 
whether any sound education, dealing with 
life, will not inevitably have to consider the 
religious aspects of life. 

A third major issue is an educational one 
as to the meaning of the word “teach.” If 
teach means to instruct or indoctrinate in cer- 
tain forms and doctrines of religion, it would 
be sectarian and contrary to the separation of 
church and state. On the other hand, reli- 
gion as a phenomenon in history and current 
life is not found in abstract form. It is mani- 
fested as religions and sects. Even in art, mu- 
sic, and literature, particular forms of religion 
are expressed. Even naturalists, who deny 
the supernatural forms of religion, are them- 
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selves sectarian in that they believe in certain 
tenets in regard to religion. Seemingly, the 
institutions of public education, if they are 
to consider religion as it manifests itself in 
life, will have to provide for a study of sec- 
tarian religion. Whether or not this is sec- 
tarian teaching is the issue. Those who be- 
lieve non-sectarian teaching of sectarian re- 
ligion is possible in the public school make a 
distinction between teaching and indoctrina- 
tion or instruction. They believe it is pos- 
sible to lead to an understanding of various 
faiths, to become acquainted with the 
churches of a community, to appreciate re- 
ligion in art and literature, to understand the 
place of religion in history, without indoctri- 
nating for a particular faith. The issue seems 
no different from that in the area of politics 
or any other controversial aspects of life. For 
example, is it possible to lead pupils to un- 
derstand current political issues and what the 
various political parties stand for without be- 
coming a propagandist for one of these 
parties? If to teach is to indoctrinate, this 
is not possible in religion or politics. If to 
teach is to lead to understanding and ap- 
preciation, it does not seem to be forbidden 
with reference to religion or politics. 

A fourth major issue is a practical one. 


Will the churches and the religious people of 
the community support public school teach- 
ers in considering religion and religious in- 
stitutions as they do other aspects of life? 
While religion as other parts of our culture 
should be dealt with appreciatively, it is not 
possible to teach most effectively without 
recognizing the undesirable as well as the 
desirable, the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths, in the long history of religion. Will 
the churches and religious people support the 
right of the schools to deal with religion as 
they do with other aspects of the culture? 
That is the practical issue. 

To summarize, there are four major issues 
involved in determining the degree and kind 
of freedom and responsibility of the institu- 
tions of public education for teaching reli- 
gion: First, constitutional as to the freedom 
of the schools and the limitations upon them 
in the interests of religious liberty and the 
separation of Church and State; second, re- 
ligious as to the inter-relation of religion with 
life; third, educational as to the possibility of 
teaching without indoctrinating; and fourth, 
practical as to the public support which will 
be given the schools to deal with religion as 
they do with other aspects of history and 
culture. 


DISCUSSION 


Erwin Shaver: The Champaign ruling opens 
the way of any individual or sect to oppose any 
teaching that he or they do not like. The 
lack of unanimity among the Supreme Court 
Justices on this decision is striking. Only 
four justices voted for the opinion without 
reservation. Four others delivered separate 
opinions but concurred in the basic decision. 
One delivered a dissenting opinion. 

Thomas West: But there was no division in 
the Court on the interpretation of the First 
Amendment. They differed only as to the 
extent or severity of application of this in- 


terpretation. The decision is not due to the 
secularism of our day, but to our sectarianism. 
Our only hope is to find an objective religion 
on which a community can agree. 


E. J. Chave: We must not discount the athe- 
ist. What values is he seeking? How can we 
formulate a common faith that will include 
atheism? 

J. Paul Williams: Wewill find this common 
core in the realm of ethics, with a social and 
democratic emphasis. 

Harrison S. Elliot: To teach about religion 
is wooden. Teaching has meaning only as the 
person who is interpreting a particular reli- 
gious viewpoint makes it vital. We have got- 
ten ourselves into this situation because each 
group tries to get across what it believes. We 
have tried to interpret the First Amendment 
each to suit his own purposes. The point is, 
what do we wish the Court had said? What 


kind of teaching of religion in the schools. 


do we want? 
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RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS - 


What Can We Hope For? 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity. 


ET US be clear first about what we want. 

I assume most of you agree that we do 
not want doctrinal religious instruction in 
the schools. Confusion in this matter viti- 
ates much of the current discussion of the 
place of religion in general education as or- 
ganized in the public schools. Even the pro- 
posals put forward by the American Council's 
Committee on Religion and Education have 
by some critics been interpreted as meaning 
a common core of religious beliefs, to be in- 
troduced into the schools as something gen- 
erally accepted. And this in spite of the fact 
that this proposal was explicitly rejected in 
that report. Whatever may be “hoped for” 
in the way of introducing religious subject 
matter in the public school curriculum must, 
I think, be free from all attempts to win ac- 
ceptance for specific religious beliefs or con- 
formity to stated religious practices or obser- 
vances. 

When I say this, I have reference to our 
national school system as a whole. There are, 
and probably will continue to be, innumer- 
able situations where sectarian teaching and 
rituals of worship are common in public 
schools, veflecting dominant religious beliefs 
and attitudes in the community. But these 
are not normative situations. For good or ill, 
the pattern of secular education is set to ex- 
clude whatever is sectarian, and there is no 
such thing in America today as non-sectarian 
religion. If the recent McCollum case served 
no other useful purpose—and more about 
that presently — than to point up the sectar- 
ian character of all formal religious instruc- 
tion as seen by the secular community, it 
would have left a useful deposit. (This has 
no relation to the decision itself so far as the 


merits of the Champaign plan are con- 
cerned. ) 

But any discussion of the subject before us 
must begin with the question whether, in the 
light of this latest decision, anything what- 
ever that has a religious flavor has a place in 
the public schools. Since the federal govern- 
ment was not a party to the McCollum case 
the Department of Justice is taking no posi- 
tion in the matter of interpreting the decis- 
ion. This fact heightens the importance of 
informed discussion aimed at narrowing the 
range of disagreement among thoughtful and 
conscientious citizens both in and outside the 
churches. 

One group, known as the Institute on 
Church and State, Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has made an attempt in this direction in 
a letter to the New York Times, published 
April 15. The group is made up chiefly of 
people whose approach is one of defense of 
the State against encroachment of organized 
religion. The letter reveals the extreme com- 
plexity of the issue, and affords a basis for 
taking stock of the situation as seen by many 
leaders of secular education. 

The first concept in the “American prin- 
ciple of separation,” it is stated, is “disestab- 
lishment, the express interdiction of a 
national or state church.” This guarantees 
freedom of religion and of conscience. The 
second concept “demands the restriction of 
religion to the realm of a private as distin- 
guished from public concern.” This makes 
religion a free and “voluntary activity.” 

The writers find in the McCollum decision 
valuable criteria for the testing of “practices 
not specifically before the court in this case.” 
Close scrutiny, however, reveals a serious am- 
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biguity. The Institute group makes much of 
the declaration that public aid to “one reli- 
gion” or “all religions” is banned. They find 
the door now effectually closed against public 
aid to parochial schools. Yet in this very de- 
cision the declaration that federal and state 
governments may not “aid one religion,” nor 
“aid all religions” is quoted by Justice Black 
from his own (ruling) opinion in the Ever- 
son case, which upheld the principle of public 
payment for bus transportation of parochial 
school children—a decision which the mi- 
nority of four, and apparently a huge majority 
of the public, denounced as making a wholly 
artificial distinction between transportation 
costs and other costs. Justice Black was at 
pains to show that the ruling opinion in the 
McCollum case was consistent with that in 
the Everson case—a point on which some 
of his brethren on the bench do not agree 
with him. My guess is that if another trans- 
portation case should find its way to the Su- 
preme Court that body would be constrained 
to reverse itself on this issue because of the 
cumulative force of the doctrine it now seems 
to be developing. 

A large number of existing practices, many 
of them as yet unchallenged in the federal 
courts, by elementary logic would fall under 
the ban on “aid to... all religions.” To men- 
tion but one, the chaplaincy in the armed 
forces is certainly designed for that purpose, 
although sectarianism is soft-pedaled. Even 
if, as some people advocate, the salaries were 
privately paid, the chaplains could hardly 
function without elaborate governmental pro- 
visions designed to facilitate their work. 

And what shall be said for the pending 
bill (S.472) for federal aid to education? Is 
the door closed against that because it would 
permit federal funds to be used for purposes 
that would serve the ends of parochial schools 
in those states which have approved such a 
policy with respect to their own funds? 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who yields to 
none in defending the separation of church 
and state, assured the National Education As- 
sociation of his support of the bill, in spite 
of the opposition to the policies of the states 
in question. On the other hand, the Christian 
Century for April 21 says that the effect of 
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this feature of the bill will be to “scuttle the 
American public school system,” and that the 
Senate in passing the bill by a two-to-one 
vote “ignored” the Supreme Court decision 
in the McCollum case. The issue here ap- 
pears to be anything but “closed.” The task 
ahead seems to be one of laboriously seeking 
to find out when to shut the door and when 
to leave it open. I cite these evidences of 
confusion here because they indicate that 
even the study of religion as cultural subject 
matter could be brought without much cere- 
bral effort under the head of “aid to all reli- 
gions’—as might the learning of the Ten 
Commandments! 

For purposes of this discussion we must 
note that great difficulty arises from the doc- 
trine that religion is wholly in the realm of 
“a private as distinguished from public con- 
cern.” This is, to be sure, a correct rendering 
of the minority opinion in the Everson case, 
and it may be said to be implicit in the ruling 
opinion in the McCollum case. It is the heart 
of contemporary secularism: the non-rele- 
vance of religion to those areas of life which 
are of acknowledged public concern — busi- 
ness, politics, education, and the like. The 
issue is not just freedom of conscience, for 
this admittedly applies to politics as well as 
to religion. The effect of this doctrine is to 
put religion in a class by itself, building a 
wall about it, and limiting it to non-public 
concerns and activities. Against this the 
prophets of religion have inveighed, from 
Isaiah to Walter Rauschenbusch. The Catho- 
lic and Jewish emphases on social justice, the 
Protestant social gospel movement, and the 
religious resistance movement in Nazified 
Europe all bear testimony to the right of re- 
ligion to challenge the state, to bring moral 
pressure to bear on the state, and if necessary 
to defy the state. The crucial point in respect 
to religious liberty in the Soviet Union is just 
this insistence that religion is a private affair. 

The leaders of the Institute on Church and 
State who signed the letter have given no evi- 
dence of want of sympathy with this pro- 
phetic role of religion, but it is hard to see 
any place for it in their precise formula and 
that of the Supreme Court Justices whom 
they quote. 
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Again, a fundamental difficulty is implicit 
in the use of the word “religion” by those 
who belong to the school of thought which 
the writers of the letter in a general way rep- 
resent. Again and again those who put for- 
ward the contention that religion is a private 
affair, and therefore no concern of public 
education, argue that religion is really some- 
thing quite different. An excellent illustra- 
tion of the latter interpretation is contained 
in an article by A. Eustace Haydon in The 
Standard, an organ of the American Ethical 
Union, for February. Says Professor Haydon: 

“Who is religious today? He whose will 
is steeled to struggle for an ever-perfecting 
life for man; he whose life embodies the 
continuing thrust for the realization of the 
good social order. He is religious who works 
to create a just economic structure, who fights 
to overcome the forces of oppression, tyranny 
and exploitation. He is religious who har- 
nesses the powers of science and technology 
in the service of the commonweal. He is 
religious who expands the area of health and 
healing and brings relief for the sickness of 
body and mind. He is religious who wars 
against the dark evils of intolerance, bigotry, 
discrimination, cruelty and hatred. He is 
religious who probes with the searchlight of 
knowledge to dislodge from the shadows the 
lurking bats of ignorance, suspicion and fear. 
He is religious who seeks to create the condi- 
tioning cultural environment that will lure 
into full flowering all the latent potentiali- 
ties of the nature of man. He is religious 
who transforms maladjustment into harmony 
in the home, in the city, in the nation and 
in the great world arena. He is religious 
who seeks to translate the traditional religious 
values of life, justice and peace into practical 
patterns of behavior, to give them embodi- 
ment in custom and institution. In a word, 
he is religious who is loyal to man’s quest of 
a million years, the still unfulfilled human 
enterprise, the realization of a good life in a 
world made good.” 

This is in line with what many others are 
saying among those who argue for the abso- 
lute separation between the spheres of reli- 
gion and government. Would any of them 
insist that religion in this sense is a private 
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affair? To the people of the churches, Pro- 
fessor Haydon’s statement is anything but an 
adequate characterization of religion, but not 
because tt says too much about the social scope 
of religious effort. Professor Ernest J. Chave 
of our own group has ably set forth a concep- 
tion of religion which is so broad that it 
could hardly be kept out of the schools, 
though it would have to be called something 
other than religion, if introduced as sub- 
stance of doctrine. 

It would seem clear that one can’t have it 
both ways; that religion cannot be both what 
humanistic or naturalistic writers claim for 
it and at the same time a “private affair.” I 
bring this up here because I think it very im- 
portant for us all to see what a lack of clarity 
characterizes the thinking of many of those 
who are most vocal about keeping all religion 
out of the schools. 

Some of us would make a different ap- 
proach to the problem of the place of religion 
in public education. Believing that there 
are conflicting values to be conserved and 
stubborn issues to be hammered out, we 
would make an undogmatic and experi- 
mental approach rather than appeal to the 
authority of Jefferson and Madison— 
statesmen who can be quoted effectively on 
both sides of the controversy. 

It is noteworthy that some of the leading 
defenders of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision see in it nothing to conflict with such 
proposals as those of a committee of the 
American Council on Education, set forth in 
its report, Religion and Public Education — 
The Basic Principles. That document called 
for the assumption of responsibility by pub- 
lic education itself, independently, for edu- 
cating youth with respect to religion as em- 
pirical fact in human experience. This ap- 
proach would take religion wherever it is 
found, and however defined, as subject mat- 
ter for study. 

Here again, a strict interpretation of the 
majority opinion in the McCollum case might 
not only, as I have intimated, rule out such 
study, but, as Justice Jackson— who con- 
curred in the decision but not in the majority 
opinion — pointed out rather devastatingly, 
might emasculate existing teaching in history, 
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science and the arts. On the other hand, the 
new organization, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, finds no such implication in the 
decision. In a statement analyzing the 
opinions, and expressing gratification over 
the outcome, it says: 

“The idea behind released time must not 
be dropped. While the Court excluded 
church instruction as a part of the public 
school curriculum, the Constitution does not 
prohibit the study of religion. The essence 
of the condemned practice is the teaching of 
religion by the churches in the public school. 
The obstruction to the study of religion is 
not in the Constitution. It only forbids in- 
culcation of personal faith by sectarian 
agencies. Serious efforts are now being made 
by leading educators to find a way to in- 
clude religion in the process of public edu- 
cation. The search for such a solution of the 
problem will be greatly speeded up by the 
Court’s decision. Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State accepts the challenge in the present 
crisis and proposes to enlist the best thought 
of educators and church leaders in seeking 
a sound solution.” 

In short, I believe the recent Supreme 
Court decision is already having the effect of 
centering attention on the school itself as a 
locus of responsibility in the field of religion. 
It may also, to be sure, have an effect not 
counted on by those who have most vigor- 
ously applauded it—namely to encourage 
the establishment of Protestant elementary 
and secondary schools. Indeed if the present 
wave of secularist absolutism should con- 
tinue, this would seem almost inevitable. But 
I am confident that the anomaly involved in a 
thoroughgoing dualism of “religious” and 
“secular” will appear as efforts are made to 
carry the Everson and McCollum doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. 

But the programs suggested by the Ameri- 
can Council’s committee are quite different 
from the “spiritual values” approach of Pro- 
fessor Haydon, Professor Chave and of the 
John Dewey Society Year Book, Public 
Schools and Spiritual Values. Some of my 
students are very enthusiastic about Profes- 


sor Chave’s book, but I find in their reviews 
frequent remarks to the effect that his func- 
tional approach gains nothing by being 
called religious. They also say that as religion 
it would be offensive to the adherents of tra- 
ditional religion. I think they are right, and 
I suspect Dr. Chave would agree. A frank 
advocacy of naturalism as a religious philoso- 
phy would be assailed violently as an in- 
fringement of the Constitution. 

The approach I favor, so far as religion in 
any specific sense is concerned, is the study of 
the forms of religion represented in con- 
temporary life, as empirical fact. And it is 
the most feasible approach, from the consti- 
tutional angle, as I see the situation. But this 
type of educational procedure is to be de- 
fended not as an adjustment to religious de- 
mands on the schools, but as part and parcel 
of the schools’ responsibility to furnish a 
culturally adequate education to the young. 
One of the most amazing things in my ex- 
perience is the reaction of many liberals to 
this proposal—liberals whose pattern of 
thought seems to change abruptly when reli- 
gious subject matter is mentioned in connec- 
tion with general education. After strug- 
gling for years to gain recognition of educa- 
tion as frank inquiry into the problems of 
living, some of our most liberal educators 
take the stand that there is one area — the 
religious — in which education can be only 
indoctrination. And now this position is 
buttressed by contending that, after all, there 
is no such thing as objective study of any- 
thing that is controversial. What would 
happen to political history or the history of 
education, or the history of philosophy, if 
this position were insisted on? The most 
amazing caricature of the proposal elaborated 
in the American Council report is that made 
by an eminent woman writer who declared 
in a public lecture that this was the most 
radical and dangerous of all suggestions be- 
cause it proposed to take over the whole 
works! The fact that religious subject matter 
can be avoided only by a tour de force seems 
not to have occurred to her. 

But let it be clearly recognized that the 
most basic issue today concerning the rela- 
tion of religion to public education is the 
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claim of secularist educators to the right to 
introduce a frankly anti-theistic philosophy. 
Professor Boyd H. Bode has put the matter 
with commendable frankness. The political 
theory of the Founding Fathers, he says, 
“means an empirical rather than a theological 


or metaphysical approach; and, by implica- 


tion at least, it places the problem of morality 
and liberty in a totally different perspective. 
It becomes a problem of making men free 
through the continuous readjustment of the 
social relations in which they live. It means 
that morality is not transcendental but social 
in its origin and in its validity.”* 

He wants a foundation laid for morality 
and democracy that is free from “eternal 


"Teachers College Record, January, 1948. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


verities” and “cosmic sanction.” Every edu- 
cator should be free, at the proper academic 
level, to state his views, but until the advo- 
cates of excluding religious subject matter 
from public education are ready to denounce 
all efforts to bring it in negatively by the 
back door, I for one will find it hard to be- 
lieve that they are really interested in the 
separation of church and state. 

What may we hope for? Personally, I 
hope that the present confusion will gradu- 
ally clear, that the current naturalistic au- 
thoritarianism will be toned down, and that 
the public schools will be permitted to pay 
their full debt to the culture. Let us hope 
they will continue to stress the “spiritual 
values” implicit in democratic living, and 
also assume the full measure of their responsi- 
bility for educating youth concerning the 
role of religion in human affairs. 





POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR PEACE, a state- 
ment approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
(Christianity and Crisis, 5/10/48) includes these 
emphases: 

“Our people should not tolerate any compla- 
cency about war. War would engulf all in its 
misery and would bring about other consequences 
quite the contrary of our intentions. 

“Our people should combat a mood of hysteria 
or blind hatred. 

“Our people should reject fatalism about war. 
War is not inevitable. If it should come, it would 
be because of conditions that men could have 
changed. 

“Our people should not rely primarily on mili- 
tary strategy to meet Communist aggression. Such 
reliance is more apt to bring war than prevent it. 
There should be greater concentration on positive 
programs of an economic, social, political, and 
moral character. 

“Our people should press for positive programs 
which have immediate possibilities for peace and 


justice. They could, for example, quickly move 
toward: 
a. Greater economic well-being throughout the 
world. 
b. Foca emphasis on increasing social wel- 
are. 
c. Greater observance of human rights, to check 
terrorism. 


d. Greater use of processes of international con- 
versation and negotiation. 


“Our people ought, each one of them, to con- 
tribute to a change of mood so as to increase the 
chance of averting war without compromise of 
basic convictions. 

“Our churches ought to testify with renewed 
vigor to God’s righteous love for all men and the 
reality of the Christian world fellowship.” 

= * + 


DR. EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, outlining the 
four factors which today are undermining home 
life, listed economic insecurity, lack of education 
for family life, emotional disturbances due to in- 
ternal family situations or world conditions, and 
mobility of residence (during the war 27,000,000 
people changed residence, (Family Life, 2/48). 

* . = 


“IT IS PERILOUS to be a Christian today — 
exceedingly perilous. It is much simpler and vastly 
easier to crawl into a parochial or denominational, 
a ritualistic or theological cave, and do the accepted 
thing, but it will not save the world nor save a 
soul.” (From Robert Searle, in Protestant Church 
Life.) 

* a = 

BROAD RANGE OF INTERESTS AND ABIL- 
ITIES OF OUR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH is in- 
dicated by the extension of the compulsory school 
age (American Child, 5/48). For instance, in the 
city of Philadelphia, in a 30 year period from 1910 
to 1940 the enrollment in the 9th through the 
12th grades increased by ten times, or 1000%, in 
contrast to a 25% increase in the city population 
as a whole during the same period. 
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FOUNDATIONS IN EDUCATION are best 
established in the college student mind not by a 
preliminary course on this subject, agreed a small 
group of Ohio educators recently, in reviewing the 
proposal of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education to make an extensive study of the 
foundations of education. 

It was agreed, instead, that two other means 
might be used more effectively: 

First, a student needs much experience in actu- 
ally dealing with people, particularly those of the 
age he will teach later. His undergraduate work 
therefore, should include field work in schools, 
community groups, youth organizations, and social 
agencies. Such field work should begin at the be- 
ginning of professional training and continue 
throughout. 

Second, to make all of these experiences mean- 
ingful by way of unifying them around simple 
patterns of integration, a seminar, meeting for two 
hours per week throughout the period of training, 
and headed by a faculty member, “would be much 
more effective than any course in foundations of 
education.” (Educational Research Bulletin, 
2/17/48.) 


* * * 


DISCUSSION AND ACTION GROUPS, with 
emphasis on the small group, were experimented 
with in the state of Vermont in cooperation with 
the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches, the Vermont Farm 
Bureau, and with approval of the Vermont Church 
Council, the Vermont Cooperative Council, the 
Vermont Grange and the Vermont College of Ag- 
riculture and Extension service. (Town and Coun- 
try Church 4/48.) 

The project was launched at the fall meetings of 
the ministers in the Congregational Associations. 
Seven weeks was then spent going from church to 
church, conducting an evening’s discussion, and 
explaining the purpose of the program. 

Shirley E. Greene, participant and observer, re- 
ports 14 groups making definite plans for contri- 
bution, out of 50 having expressed interest; 13 of 
which eliminated themselves, 14 of which were 
unreached for lack of time. 

Mr. Greene summarized his conclusions as to 
successful procedure growing out of the Vermont 
experience, as well as the Ohio Farm Bureau: 

First — The groups should be kept small (eight 
to ten families). 

Second — Family groups are best — husbands 
and wives, with young people included. Bring chil- 
dren if other provision cannot be made. 

Third — Groups should’ meet in homes in rota- 
tion. 

Fourth — Meetings should be monthly and 
regularly. 

Fifth — Organization and procedure should be 
simple and informal. 

Sixth — Groups should be church-related and 
church-sponsored but community-centered. 

Seventh — Focus should be mainly on commu- 
nity problems. 

Eighth — Democracy and freedom should be 
zealously guarded. 

Ninth — Continuity and direction should be 
maintained — avoidance in jumping from topic to 
topic. 
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Tenth — Stability of the group should be main- 
tained through fellowship. 

Eleventh — The group should always keep in 
mind that action is the goal. 

Twelfth — The group may be a new one or a 
reconverted one. It is easier to start with a new 
one, but Sunday School classes, book clubs, Sunday 
evening forums —and similar activities —are all 
possibilities — providing they are willing to adjust 
pve procedures to other tested principles outlined 
above. 


* * * 


WOMEN’S CLUBS —are they “organized fu- 
tility’? Colliers magazine (2/14/48) permits 
Wade H. Nichols and Ike Vern to say so, in an 
article “Three Million Woman Power.” It is not 
lack of courage but lack of closely knit organiza- 
tion that impairs strength. 17,000 local clubs with 
3,000,000 members look to the parent organiza- 
tion, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
for guidance. The Federation is governed by a 
board of directors plus five officers who are unpaid 
but who work full-time. The president, Mrs. J. L. 
Blair Buck spends both her waking and sleeping 
hours in a headquarters building in Washington, 
lobbying in a fair and dignified way. 

Congressmen, to date, do not fear the Federation, 
mainly because as a Federation, it cannot speak au- 
thoritatively for its 50 state districts. Test of fed- 
eration for any club is that there shall be no 
“sectarian or political test for membership.” 

Press Club of New York, in 1868, started the 
ball rolling for the Federation program by refusing 
to sell tickets to women for a Charles Dickens testi- 
monial dinner. The General Federation was 
founded in 1890, in New York. 

If operational difficulties can be overcome and 
dues-paying made universal, the Federation can do 
anything it tries to do. 


* * * 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, as conceived 
by L. P. Jacks, has become a classic; Quoted re- 
cently in the NEA magazine (1/48), we repeat it 
here: 

“Not long ago I met one of our great schoolmas- 
1 era ‘Where in your timetable do you teach 
religion?’ I asked. 

“We teach it all day long’, he answered. “We 
teach it in arithmetic by accuracy. We teach it in 
language by learning to say what we mean—yea, 
yea and nay, nay. We teach it in history by hu- 
manity. We teach it in geography by breadth of 
mind. We teach it in handicraft by throughness. 
We teach it in astronomy by reverence. We teach 
it in the playground by fair play. We teach it by 
kindness to animals . . . by good manners to one 
another, and by truthfulness in all things. We 
teach it by showing the children that we, their 
elders, are their friends and not their enemies.’ 

“But what,’ I said, ‘about the different denom- 
inations? Have you no trouble with the parents?’ 

“None at all,’ he said; ‘we have half a dozen 
denominations. But we treat the children not as 
members of this church or that but as members of 
the school, and we show them that, as members of 
the school, in work and/in play they are members 


of one another’. 
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Religion and The Public Schools 


-WHAT TO GUARD AGAINST 


RABBI SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 
Rodef Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh 


CIENCE AND technology are as creative 
today as they have ever been. Progress 
in these fields is as rapid as ever, yet science 
has greatly lost credit. It is no longer adored 
as the sure guide to progress. Terrified at 
the instruments of world destruction which 
have recently been created by science, 
thoughtful people everywhere are at last be- 
ginning to realize that science alone is far 
from sufficient for world progress or safety, 
but that character, ethical responsibilities in 
nations and in individuals are not indispen- 
sable for world safety. Character develop- 
ment is more urgent than it ever was, because 
the new instruments for potential evil are 
more powerful. It is not that our character 
has deteriorated, but that it has lagged far 
behind the progress of the human mind. We 
have grown far too clever for our own con- 
science. 

This awareness of a new and urgent need 
for better character education is the chief 
motive for the recent effort of churches to 
achieve increased cooperation with the pub- 
lic schools. They know that something must 
be done quickly and well for character educa- 
tion and are trying to do it with the help of 
the public school system. This proposed 
cooperation involves certain dangers. Even 
those who urge increasing cooperation be- 
tween church and school are well aware of 
such dangers, but they believe that the bene- 
fits of the cooperation can be so great that the 
enterprise will constitute a well calculated 
risk. In my judgment the dangers are so 
great and the benefits so debatable that the 
enterprise is an unsafe risk. It is my task 
before you in this paper (and it is a task 
in consonance with my own convictions) to 
point out the dangers against which we must 


guard. 


Injustice to the Schools. The various pro- 
posals for religious education in connection 
with the public schools are, with earnest con- 
viction, advocated as a benefit not merely 
to the church but to all of society, and par- 
ticularly as of benefit to the public schools. 
One of the dominant justifications is that 
the schools themselves need religion. The 
discussion usually begins with the state- 
ment that the schools are secular. Of 
course they are; so is our government itself. 
If our schools are secular they are in harmony 
with the nature of our government. But soon 
this description of secularity becomes an 
accusation. The schools are described not 
merely as secular but as Godless. And then 
the description Godless, which is only a nega- 
tive term, soon becomes embittered and the 
schools are described as anti-God. The argu- 
ment is advanced by responsible advocates of 
increased religious education in connection 
with the public schools, that our schools by 
not teaching religion are in effect anti-reli- 
gious. Of course, the implication follows that 
since, by our conviction, there can be no true 
ethics without religion our schools, which are 
anti-religious (because they consciously omit 
God), are actually harmful to the character of 
youth. No one has said that yet in these 
words; but it is clearly implied and will un- 
doubtedly yet be said. 

It is evident that our propaganda is al- 
ready doing a grave injustice to the American 
public school. If our schools omit the dis- 
cussions of religious doctrines because of 
what they consider to be their duty to the 
secular character of our American govern- 
ment, nevertheless their effect on character 
is clearly beneficial in many vital ways. Any 
child who is taught science or mathematics 
is thereby taught the basic ethical doctrine 
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that truth is the foundation of the world. Any 
child who is taught the history of nations, 
with the story of the downfall of tyrants, is 
thereby taught that evil destroys itself and 
only righteousness endures. Furthermore, 
these children who are kept apart from each 
other on Sunday by being segregated in our 
Sunday schools, sit side by side in the public 
schools and achieve through many struggles 
an increasing comradeship so essential to 
American life. 

In our present anxiety to prove how much 
the public school itself needs religion we are 
doing a grave injustice towards what is per- 
haps the noblest of American public insti- 
tutions. We are deprecating the institution 
which should be most praised, the one in 
which faith in human decency is at its high- 
est, whose teachers believe to a larger extent 
than in any other group that “Thine alabaster 
cities (can) gleam undimmed by human 
tears.” 

Self-Justification of the Churches. The 
greatest quality of the Biblical religions has 
been their capacity for self-judgment. Al- 
though like all human institutions churches 
may go through eras of intellectual pride and 
arrogance, they always are able to achieve 
ethical nobility through stern self-judgment 
and the ability to say sincerely, “We have 
sinned.” This self-judgment is deeply rooted 
in Synagog and Church. It springs from the 
book which contains their main inspiration. 
Israel’s normal self-castigation in Scripture is 
virtually unprecedented in the literature of 
antiquity. It is not merely that the prophets 
denounced Israel for its sins; Israel was cer- 
tainly not more sinful than any of the sur- 
rounding nations. The significant fact is 
that Israel, the people which was denounced, 
has, itself, carefully preserved the record of 
its own denunciation. The Bible is the least 
vainglorious and the most self-searching of 
all religious books. That constitutes its great- 
ness and is the source of the moral grandeur 
of the Churches and Synagogs. 

The shocking lag between modern intellec- 
tual progress and modern moral progress 
should give us the opportunity for the re- 
covery of that classic moral self-judgment. 
This is the time for the Church and the Syna- 
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gog to say, “We have sinned.” Certainly we 
have sinned, if only by omission. It is our 
fault more than the fault of any other insti- 
tution that character education has lagged 
behind intellectual education. If we would 
only judge ourselves truly we would see how 
we failed. Have we not allowed the Bible 
itself, that great depository of moral influ- 
ence, to fade out of the lives and homes of 
our people? Have we not neglected to use 
whatever has been discovered by modern 
psychological studies and apply it to new and 
creative ideas in the development of mo- 
rality? What new progress, what visible steps 
forward have we churches and synagogs made 
in ethical instruction? We may not be less 
righteous than our fathers; but in a dangerous 
age like this we need to be more righteous, 
more responsible, more socially conscious. If 
we do not achieve great ethical improvement 
our society will not live; so Elijah said to God, 
“Lord, take away my life, for I am no better 
than my father.” 

This then is the time for great self-search- 
ing in the churches and in the synagogs. It 
is our great spiritual opportunity, this failure 
in ethical education. Instead of using the op- 
portunity we turn around to find a scapegoat 
and we denounce the public school for its 
failure. The whole enterprise is a scape- 
goat enterprise, and may do our religious in- 
stitutions a great deal of moral harm. This 
is our great opportunity to say, “Mea culpa,” 
and to proceed to build character as we have 
in the past. 

Sectarianism in America. The various 
proposals for increased cooperation between 
church and school are presented, in all sin- 
cerity, as a means of increasing American 
unity. Committees representing the various 
churches cooperate in the various systems of 
released time, etc. Proposals are put forth 
for teaching the common ground of all reli- 
gions, i.e., just religion and not sectarianism. 
It is a very serious question whether there is 
such a thing as religion-as-such. A profes- 
sor in a graduate school may discuss the 
philosophic bases of religion-as-such, but 
even he thinks, or at least feels, in terms of 
his own religious tradition. It is humanly im- 
possible to teach religion-as-such. The texts 
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we quote, the color we give the texts, the 
teachings we deem essential, the whole men- 
tal imagery through which we think and 
talk all come from our own religious tradi- 
tion. All religious instruction is bound to 
be “sectarian.” This is psychologically in- 
evitable whatever we deem philosophically 
possible. And we must remember that all 
of us are minorities somewhere in the United 
States. Therefore, somewhere children of 
every denomination, whichever it be, will be 
subject to sectarian instruction (intentional 
or not) in violation of their conscience. 
With regard to this sectarianism it would 
be well to reconsider the history of the United 
States. Can we, the religious institutions of 
America, truly claim that we have been a 
unifying force in the growth of our country? 
We have indeed been indispensable to its 
growth in many ways. We have been in- 
spiring and heartening to our people as they 
pioneered, but have we really been a wnify- 
img force? Clearly not. The history of 
American sects and sectarianism proves that 
this is our weakness in America as religious 
institutions. We have tended to increase 
division. This fact is the obvious reason for 
the secular non-discriminative nature of the 
American government. We, the churches, 


have given many blessings to America, but 
emphatically not the blessing of unity. Of 
course, we may yet serve American life in 
this direction too as we have served it well in 
other directions. But for the present let us 
not be too confident about ourselves; and 
above all let us not interfere with that great 
institution which has proved itself an instru- 
ment for unification in American life. Unity 
is not our strong point; it is the strong point 
of the public schools. Our strong points are 
idealism, spirituality, potential ethical devel- 
opment. In these days of world resentment 
and group bitterness it might be wise for us, 
particularly where we know our own weak- 
ness, our own tendency to divisiveness, to 
leave the public schools alone, for where we 
are weak they are strong. 

The whole enterprise of increasing the re- 
lationship between church and public schools 
involves many dangers. Each one of us 
weighs the dangers against the hope for 
benefits and comes to a conclusion, but upon 
his evaluations. It would seem to me that 
the dangers are so great, both for school 
and church, that it would be wiser to aban- 
don the entire enterprise and to seek other 
ways of using the influence of religion in 
the development of human character. 





THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY, 
featuring the Conference on the Community and 
Religious Education, is featured in the May 1948 
issue of the International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation. The conference dealt with seven types of 
modern community —the rural agricultural, the 
rural industrial, the county seat town, the small 
city, the large city, the suburban community, and 
the metropolitan city; the above report indicates 
findings in each of these areas. 

* * » 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS, in mental health 
and personality adjustment, tend to surpass city 
children, if study by A. R. Mangus, Ohio State 
University, is valid. 1229 children were studied; 
farm children were more self-reliant, more self 
confident, and had a greater sense of security. City 
children had a greater sense of personal freedom; 
country children had less to say in determining 
their own activities. (Reported in Educational 
Digest, 5/48.) 


PLANNED CITY near Chicago is under way. 
American Community Builders have laid out a 
2500 acre site only a brief ride from the loop; 
finance comes from the New York Life, the 
Northwestern Mutual, and the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. 30,000 people are thus to 
be provided with homes free from the ordinary 
city nuisances. Their motto, as expressed by Philip 
M. Klutznick; “We aren’t interested in houses 
alone. We are trying to create a better life for 
people. In our view, we will have failed if all we 
do is produce houses.” 


In addition to spacious parks, streets, and wooded 
plots, there will be school for adults—a com- 
munity center which will operate night and day; 
town hall forums, sports, recreation, dancing, for- 
mal classes for serious study. Houses are being so 
placed as to eliminate classes and cliques; the spon- 
sors realize however, that ultimately, it will be only 
as the people themselves keep the spirit of Town 
Hall alive that the community can be a fulfillment 
of the dream which has set it going. 
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THE FOUNDATION FOR INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION, a new organization under way, has 
for its purpose the development of a more unified 
approach of life and knowledge than present com- 
partmentalized and fragmentized campus courses 
offer. Among Foundation sponsors are Kirtley 
Mather, Professor of Geology, Harvard University; 
Edgar S. Brightman, Professor of Philosophy, Bos- 
ton University; Walter A. Graham, Executive Di- 
rector, National Laymen’s Fellowship, Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches; P. A. Sorokin, Professor 
of Sociology, Harvard University; J. B. Rhine, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Director Parapsychology 
Laboratory, Duke University; an equitable distri- 
bution of scientists and philosophers. 

Immediate program ahead: 

1. The Foundation has initiated a Curriculum 
Studies Council, with representatives of staff and 
experienced educators as members. This Council is 
developing materials and techniques for teaching 
conceptual integration. 

2. Out of such study, new “core” subjects will 
be tried out; first at Dakota Wesleyan University 
at Mitchell, South Dakota, as a “pilot plant”; later, 
in other schools as desired. 

3. The Foundation has made arrangements for 
use of the quarterly journal, Main Currents in 
Modern Thought, with Mr. F. L. Kunz, present 
owner and editor serving as editor of the new or- 
ganization’s organ, Main Currents. The journal 
will be beamed at interests of scholars and laymen 
who wish to follow the advanced studies being 
made for the conceptual approach to integration. 

4. The Foundation is calling a conference, in 
July 1948, on Integration in Education, to which 
representatives of Boards of Trustees and faculties 
will be invited. 

The Foundation is incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York. Its address is The 
Foundation for Integrated Education, Inc., Room 
1532, Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Further information is gladly 


sent upon request. 
* 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAM- 
ILY LIFE, bringing together representatives of 125 
major national organizations, on May 5-8, 1948, 
agree that American family life is disintegrating, 
but that something can be done about it. Rec- 
ommendations covering 10 different areas of fam- 
ily life were approved by the 900 delegates and 
will be referred to state, national and local agencies 
everywhere for implementation. 

Eric Johnson, chairman of the Motion Picture 
Association, and also chairman of the Board of the 
National Conference on Family Life, summarized 
the recommendations and conclusions thus: 

Generally speaking, setting up of Community 
Councils on Family Life, to coordinate and 
strengthen all the agencies already operating is the 
needed strategy. Action of such Community Coun- 
cils might follow these broad lines: 

Economic Welfare— Extend opportunities for 

every family to earn an adequate income. 

Housing — Assure adequate housing for a safe, 

healthy, and wholesome family life. 

Home Management — Popularize “home man- 

agement” so the family may get the most out 
of its income. 


Education — Promote in every way the educa- 
tion of young people for family living. 

Counseling — Encourage wider community sup- 
port for family counseling services. 

Health — Promote measures to assure families 
of adequate medical services at all stages of 
the family cycle. 

Recreation — Increase recreational opportunities 
directly related to family life. 

Social Welfare — Promote local community or- 
ganizations, with state and federal assistance, 
to provide basic social welfare services needed 
by families. 

Legal Problems — Widen the use of the Family 
Court, properly staffed and properly financed. 

A 16 page supplement on the Conference of 
Survey Midmonthly will be published early in 
June. Address 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
N. Y.— 15c for single copies or 10c in lots over 
100. 

After June 30, 1948, the office of the National 
Conference on Family Life will be maintained only 
at 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. to 
give information and to assure distribution of 
materials. 

* * * 


OUTSTANDING TEACHERS, if they could 
be discovered and spotlighted, could become in- 
Spiration in a time of gloom over the teaching 
profession. So thought the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion last summer, when it launched a program to 
discover distinguished and happy teachers (School 
Life, 5/48). With the assistance of State Depart- 
ments of Education, plus the help of a talent scout, 
the search was built around such questions as 
these: What was their personal philosophy? How 
did they get along on salaries that were, in hun- 
dreds of communities, downright embarrassing? 
Did they participate in community life, give lead- 
ership in those fields in which their training had 
qualified them to speak out? In short, what were 
some of the best teachers like? 

School Life plans to keep its teachers posted on 
articles in the popular press highlighting these 
people; one was an article on Ruth Myers of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., in the April Readers’ Digest. A 
particularly appealing write-up appears in the June 
issue of School Life, from the pen of Frances V. 
Rummel, who served as the talent scout. School 
Life is published by the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


FAITH OF A SCIENTIST, in the words of Al- 
bert Einstein: “The really valuable thing in the 
pageant of human life seems to me not the political 
state, but the creative sentient individual, the per- 
sonality; it alone is the noble and the sublime. 

‘The fairest we can experience is the mysterious. 
It is the fundamental emotion which stands at the 
cradle of true art and true science. He who knows 
it not, and can no longer feel amazement, is as 
good as dead, a snuffed-out candle.” 


EXPLORATIONS IN GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION, a report of the Stephens College program 
and its basic philosophy, published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1947, has been reprinted this year. 
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THE LEGAL SITUATION 


Resulting From The 


RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISION 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN* 


Assistant Director, Research Division National Education Association 


MO COURT decisions are so complex 
in their implications that even lawyers 
are uncertain of the meaning or disagree 
among themselves as to the proper interpre- 
tation. Judges are frequently divided in 
their opinions on the application of a legal 
principle to a particular case. 

Obscurities and ambiguities are not due 
to inadequacy in legal ability of either lawyers 
or judges. Uncertainties are the result, 
rather, of at least two factors which operate 
against clarity. One is the complexity of 
modern life; rarely are two situations iden- 
tical. Seemingly inconsequential differences 
in two circumstances may actually involve 
widely divergent legal principles. The sec- 
ond factor is that a court decides only the 
case before it—on the particular set of 
facts in that case—and does not give ad- 
visory opinions nor pronounce general guides 
to be applied in different situations; yet, in 
stating the reasons for its decision in a par- 
ticular case the court can hardly avoid a de- 
gree of generality which tempts the inter- 
preters to apply the ruling to similar situa- 
tions. The difficulty lies in the extent of 
similarity between facts as compared with 
those which have been before the court. 

Nowhere is the ground more fertile for 
wild confusion, through the interworking of 
these two factors, than in the many phases of 
religious education. The term itself —reli- 
gious education— is an unknown. There is 
no judicial definition which tells us that ¢his 
is, and that is not, religious education. Reli- 
gious education, like religion itself, means 





*Member of the bar of the District of Columbia 
and of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


different things to different persons. Con- 
stitutional provisions prohibit sectarian edu- 
cation in the public schools. Is all religious 
education sectarian? The Federal Constitu- 
tion prohibits the passage of any law “re- 
specting the establishment of religion.” Does 
the “establishment of religion” mean only 
organized religions? And, what does a law 
“respecting” amy subject include? Separation 
of church and state is a phrase born in the 
spirit of the craving for religious liberty in 
the early days of our country. How separate 
must church and state be held to meet the 
constitutional standard? 

Laymen, educators, and church leaders are 
perplexed by all these questions. So are the 
lawyers and judges. The principles in the 
abstract are accepted by nearly all the Ameri- 
can people; application of the principles to 
specific facts leads to questions without very 
certain answers. Many of the questions have 
never been presented to the courts. Where 
there have been judicial determinations, state 
courts have sometimes disagreed. Even the 
justices of the United States Supreme Court 
are not unanimous. 

In our confusion we must not be too hasty 
in attempting to find all the answers in one 
Supreme Court decision. The Court can 
whittle off little segments as each case comes 
before it, and the rest of us can only abide by 
the specific decisions which are past and wait 
for those to come in the future. The pub- 
licity given to the Supreme Court's decision 
on the Champaign’ released-time plan con- 





*People of the State of Illinois ex rel. McCollum 
v. Board of Education of School District No. 71, 
Champaign County, October Term, 1947, No. 90. 
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vinces me that there is need for serious think- 
ing and cautious statements. 

The released-time program in Champaign 
was conducted on school property, during 
school hours, and with the cooperation of 
the public-school officers and personnel. 
Many programs for religious education differ 
in many respects from the Champaign plan. 
The first question then is whether the Su- 
preme Court, in striking down the Cham- 
paign type of released-time program, implied 
an invalidity in other types of plans. Altho 
no final answer can be given without further 
rulings by the Court based on particular sets 
of facts, varieties of released-time programs 
can be analyzed for the elements which might 
invalidate them because of similarity with 
elements in the Champaign program. 

On the other hand, there are some pro- 
grams of religious education different from 
the Champaign plan, which may safely be 
presumed to be invalid regardless of dis- 
similarity with the Champaign program. The 
safety in this presumption lies in the general 
statements made by the Court in this decision. 

For example, the Court disapproved of 
using the public schools to aid religious 
groups to spread their faith. Could anyone 
then deny that the schools which have per- 
mitted church groups to recruit and accept 
new members as a part of the school’s reli- 
gious education program have engaged in an 
unconstitutional practice? 

Also, the Court said that “No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice reli- 
gion.” This statement was quoted in the 
Champaign decision. It had been made in 
the transportation case of 1946 concerned 
with the use of public-school funds for trans- 
portation of parochial-school pupils.” At- 
torney for the Champaign school board had 
said in oral argument that the Court’s state- 
ments in the transportation case were merely 
dictum; that is to say, “Comment” without 
precedent value. He asked the Court to re- 


"Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Town- 
ship, 330 U. S. 1, (1947). 
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consider that dictum. In the Champaign 
decision the Court repeated its statement 
from the Everson case and said that it should 
not be taken as mere dictum. 

Thus, altho the Champaign program did 
not involve any direct use of public funds, 
it is clear that any released-time plan which 
does is a definite violation of the First 
Amendment. This much seems clearly settled 
and in the further discussion of released-time 
plans I will assume that no public funds are 
involved. 

The Champaign program was conducted 
on school property and on school time by 
religious teachers who were brought into the 
schools by the Council on Religious Educa- 
tion. The public-school superintendent's 
“approval” of the teachers was necessary, 
altho they were employed and paid by the 
Council. Public-school teachers distributed 
the consent cards to pupils who took them 
home for their parents to express their choice 
of class— Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish — 
for their children to attend, and attendance 
records were reported by the religious teach- 
ers to the school officers. Here then are three 
basic elements which the Court found to be 
violations of the First Amendment: the use 
of public-school property, the use of school 
time when pupils are compelled by law to 
attend school, and the “close cooperation be- 
tween the school authorities and the religious 
council.” These elements resulted in what 
the Court called the “utilization of the tax- 
established and tax-supported public-school 
system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith.” 

The elements of the Champaign plan 
which made it unconstitutional were set out 
without great obscurity. The decision requires 
an application broader than merely to those 
released-time programs identical with the 
Champaign plan. 

Those who think that released-time plans 
conducted off school property are not af- 
fected by this decision should note that the 
Court spoke of the utilization of the public- 
school system, not alone of the use of public- 
school property. It is my opinion, therefore, 
that the Court invalidated released-time plans 
held off school property when the program 
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involves school time and the cooperation of 
the school system. 

The concurring opinion of Justices Frank- 
furter, Jackson, Rutledge, and Burton pointed 
out that so-called released-time plans differ 
in many ways: in the extent of cooperation 
by school authorities, in the extent of releas- 
ing pupils from compulsory school attend- 
ance, and in the degree of sectarianism taught. 
From their comments on these variations — 
altho they admitted that they could not ana- 
lyze or pass upon the details of numerous 
variations — it seems that some religious 
education is constitutional — sectarian edu- 
cation if the classes are held off school prop- 
erty and without the cooperation of the 
school system presents no challenge. In fact, 
our guarantee of religious liberty would pro- 
tect this kind of plan. It was referred to ap- 
provingly as “dismissed time” altho the ap- 
proval could be no more than dictum since 
the situation was not before the Court in this 
case. In the dismissed-time plan, the school 
day is shortened and all pupils are dismissed; 
they can then attend religious classes or fol- 
low their own pursuits. Such was the type 
of plan originally established in Gary, Indi- 
ana, in 1914. Of course, that plan was 
not before the Court. The Court could not, 
even had it wished to do so, make a bald state- 
ment of approval. However, approval can 
be read between the lines. 

In my opinion, comments regarding dis- 
missed time, together with comments with re- 
gard to the Champaign type of plan, indi- 
cate the elements of any plan which must be 
scrutinized in weighing its constitutionality. 

Indirectly also, approval was implied for 
instruction which is restricted to teaching of 
“democracy, unity and spiritual values not 
anchored in a particular creed.” I have read 
into this passage from the opinion the be- 
lief that not all religious education is banned 
by the decision, that instruction which is reli- 
gious but not sectarian may be included in 
the public-school curriculum. There are a 
number of applications of this supposition. 

First, let us take Bible-reading. Many 
schools conduct opening exercises during 
which a passage from Bible is read, without 
comment. Reading the Bible is required by 


state law in ten states,’ and by statute is au- 
thorized, altho not required, in five others.* 
Bible-reading of this kind has come before 
many state courts and has generally been ap- 
proved on the ground that the Bible is not 
a sectarian book.® Only four states — Louisi- 

ana, South Dakota, Illinois, and Wisconsin — 
have held that Bible-reading is unconstitu- 
tional sectarian instruction since it may of- 
fend non-believers. These four courts inter- 
preted “sectarianism” in a way, as in- 
cluding all faiths which believe in the Bible 
as against atheists, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
and other religions which do not follow the 
Bible. 

The Bible must be considered with respect 
to the Old and the New Testaments. The 
Louisianan court spoke especially of the in- 
valid sectarianism of reading the New Testa- 
ment and so offending the religious liberty 
of non-Christians.* There are also two ver- 
sions of the Bible — the Protestant, the King 
James’ version, and the Douay version which 
is Catholic. The South Dakota court held that 
either version would offend the beliefs of 
those who follow the other version, and hence 
any Bible-reading in South Dakota was de- 
clared invalid.” 

I have heard that there are about fifty dif- 
ferences between the Douay and the King 
James’ versions of the Bible. The King James’ 
version is usually used in schools. All cases 
in state courts upholding Bible-reading have 
involved use of the King James’ version, ex- 
cept one in which it was said that the differ- 
ences were not great enough to exclude the 
Douay version on petition of Protestants.® 





*Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and the District of Columbia. 

“Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma. 

“Decisions to this effect have been rendered in 
the state courts of Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

"Herold v. Parish Board, 68 So. 116 (La. 1915). 


"State v. Weedman, 226 N. W. 348 (S. D. 
1929). 


*Stevenson v. Hanyon, 7 Pa. District R. 585 
(1898). 
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Reading of the Bible in the public schools 
has never been before the United States Su- 
preme Court; Bible-reading was not included 
in the Court's opinion in the Champaign 
case, nor in the concurring opinion of the 
four justices. It was discussed only by Jus- 
tice Jackson in his separate concurring opin- 
ion. Justice Jackson based his comments on 
a legal technicality. Mrs. McCollum in her 
complaint to the Court had objected to all 
teaching of the Scriptures and repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, ending the complaint with the 
petition to the court that the schoolboard be 
ordered to “adopt and enforce rules and regu- 
lations prohibiting all instruction in and 
teaching of all religious education...” Jus- 
tice Jackson said that by granting her petition 
based on this complaint, the Court had gone 
beyond a decision on released time and had 
invalidated other types of religious education 
such as were enumerated in the complaint. 

Mts. McCollum objected to the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer also, and if Justice Jackson’s 
reasoning is correct, the Court has implied a 
ban on this practice also. Statutes of three 
states permit the use of the Lord’s Prayer.® 
Repeating the Lord’s Prayer would seem to 
be more nearly a religious exercise than read- 
ing some parts of the Bible, without com- 
ment. Yet the McCollum decision did not 
invalidate these laws. It must be remem- 
bered that neither the Lord’s Prayer nor 
Bible-reading was an issue in the Champaign 
case, and whatever implications, if any, are 
found in the decision with respect to either 
Bible-reading or the Lord’s Prayer, these im- 
plications are so indirect and theoretical that 
the case should not be said to contain even 
dictum on these points. 

Two states require instruction in the Ten 
Commandments.*® This is religious educa- 
tion, but is it sectarian? The Ten Command- 
ments could be considered a part of the He- 
brew religion, being the law of Moses. The 
Commandments could also be considered 
ethical teaching accepted by all faiths. It 
seems far-fetched to consider for a moment 
that teaching the principles of the Ten Com- 


"Delaware, Maine, and New Jersey. 
Mississippi and North Dakota. 


mandments from the ethical point of view, 
is unconstitutional. I do not believe that 
the Champaign decision bans this kind of 
religious training, especially since the con- 
curring justices implied approval of instruc- 
tion in spiritual values. The question goes 
back to the distinction between sectarian and 
religious education. 

What about courses in comparative reli- 
gion? The decision does not intimate that 
this type of religious instruction is invalid. 
As a matter of fact, one of the justices asked 
Mr. Franklin, counsel for the Champaign 
schoolboard, in oral argument before the 
Court, to what extent the released-time classes 


were sectarian. When he did not get 2 very - 


satisfactory answer, the justice made the re- 
mark that if the instruction were merely com- 
parative religion, there would be no reason 
why the classes could not be included as a 
part of the regular school curriculum. Such 
an oral comment has no precedent value, nor 
does it even bind the justice who made it; 
but the fact remains that a public statement 
was made to this effect. On the basis of this 
comment, together with the implied approval 
of the concurring justices of instruction de- 
signed to cultivate “democracy, unity, and 
spiritual values not anchored in a particular 
creed,” exaggerated criticism of the decision 
that it throws the public schools into materi- 
alism is the more absurd. 

Equally or more untenable is the sugges- 
tion of Justice Jackson that the religion in art, 
music, and literature would need to be elim- 
inated under the decision. I believe Justice 
Jackson went so far in his hypotheses to chide 
the majority of the Court for the generality 
of its decision. I do not believe that even he 
thought that the decision actually banned all 
references to religion in the regular school 
curriculum. 

Teachers of the secular subjects, if they 
are real teachers, have always given thought 
to the spiritual side of the children in their 
care. Public-school pupils learn to live to- 
gether, to tolerate and understand differences 
in beliefs on many subjects; consciously or 
unconsciously they learn ideals of family and 
society in a democracy. Many educators feel 
that these spiritual values are best learned 
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unconsciously by example and by experience, 
rather than by precepts. Character education 
is not necessarily dependent upon the ecclesi- 
astical. Desirable attitudes are inculcated by 
public-school curriculum materials and mod- 
ern methods of education. There is no chal- 
lenge as to the constitutionality of this kind 
of education, call it ethical or religious as you 
wish. The unconstitutionality arises when 
the instruction deals with the dogma of reli- 
gion. It need not be Methodists versus Bap- 
tists or Presbyterians versus Episcopalians — 
if it is Protestant versus Catholic or Jew ver- 
sus Christian, it is sectarian in the larger 
sense of the word, and invalid. 

Group understanding, teamwork, good 
will, and protection of minority groups may 
be taught regardless of sectarian beliefs of 
the individuals, and for this kind of religious 
education there is no need for segregation. 
In fact its objective is defeated by such segre- 
gation. 
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Religious education in the sense of train- 
ing in spiritual values was not barred by the 
Champaign decision. This lesson we must 
learn from the case, as well as the other les- 
son that sectarian instruction was disap- 
proved. 

The decision therefore presents to public- 
school people the challenge to instruct our 
future citizens in the sort of religious training 
which is within the scope of the public 
schools; and it presents to church leaders the 
challenge to give the necessary sectarian in- 
struction through home and church connec- 
tions without any official support from the 
tax-established schools. 

The public schools will do their part. The 
churches must do theirs. I would suggest 
that instead of reckless attacks upon the Su- 
preme Court decision it behooves all of us 
to endeaver to develop religious education 
programs which fit into the American pat- 
tern. 


DISCUSSION 


Pau! Limbert: The only reason for my com- 
ing on the scene again to direct the discussion 
is to try to achieve continuity from one ses- 
sion to another. 

It becomes clear from these two sessions 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Champaign case is perplexing and con- 
fusing. The justices themselves disagreed 
and those who seek to interpret their mean- 
ing disagree also. We face two practical 
questions: What now for the churches? 
What now for the schools? In this confer- 
ence we are focussing attention primarily on 
the second question. 

Three proposals regarding the responsi- 
bility of the schools for teaching religion have 
now emerged from our two sessions and in 
each instance critical questions have been 
raised: 

1. A common body of principles and prac- 
tices. Let us seek a religion for our schools 
that will be nonsectarian. Let us deal in the 
schools with basic values, whether we call 
them religious, ethical or spiritual. But is it 





possible to agree upon such content? Is it 
humanly possible to teach religion in this 
broad, objective sense? And is there any 
such thing today as nonsectarian religion? 

2. Study of religions as part of our cul- 
tural heritage. Let us approach religion in the 
school curriculum wherever it arises naturally 
in the study of history, literature, the arts. 
Let us deal with religious institutions and 
ideas in community life as we deal with other 
aspects of our culture, even though some of 
these topics are controversial. But is an ob- 
jective study of this kind possible in view 
of the deep emotion centered around religion 
and the lack of understanding on the part 
of our teachers? Does this approach to reli- 
gion go far enough to be valuable? Is reli- 
gion vital unless it is sectarian? 

3. A hands-off policy on the part of reli- 
gious groups. Rabbi Freehof says, “Let the 
school be the school and let the church be 
the church.” Let churchmen appreciate what 
the schools are now doing and let us do a 
better job in our churches and synagogues 
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with the time already at our disposal. But 
questions arise here, too! Can we keep 
school and religion apart in practice? If we 
try to make religion a purely private affair, do 
we not in effect promote sectarianism? 


F. Ernest Johnon: We should make clear 
that the second alternative you have outlined 
is not a proposal of the churches, but an in- 
herent job of the schools. 


E. J. Chave: (Question directed to Rabbi 
Freehof): Are we not inconsistent in teaching 
religious traditions on the one hand and sci- 
entific approach on the other? Is not natural- 
ism closer to reality? Can we make any real 
distinction between the religious and the 
spiritual? 


Rabbi Solomon Freehof: question whether 
naturalism is closer to reality. Our scientists 
are becoming more metaphysical every day. 
Does naturalism deal with realities or with 
mathematical formulae? In my experience, 
religion can never be taught successfully as a 
cultural subject except possibly to college 
students. 


Thomas West: The public in general has no 
concept of religion except in terms of sectari- 
anism. When you say “religion,” they think 
of a particular institution or set of beliefs. 


Harrison S. Elliott: Why regard these pro- 
posals as three separate alternatives? Why 
can we not work along all these lines, 
strengthening the school and the church at 
the same time? 


F. Ernest Johnson: We agree that there is 
no use to teach religion without leading to 
commitment. But the schools can give the 
basis on which individuals can make their 
decisions, without propaganda for a particu- 
lar religion. There are two jobs to be done, 
one by public agencies and the other by vol- 
untary agencies. 


Paul Limbert: Among the questions that 
still confront us are these: How can we 
achieve an integration in the child’s experi- 
ence of religion, amid these varying ap- 
proaches? How shall we prepare teachers 
who can deal effectively with religion in our 
schools? 





PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS as a threat to public 
education were discussed by NEA Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens at a recent state meeting of Michi- 
gan Superintendents. As reported in the School 
Executive, Dr. Givens listed seven ways in which 
“the basic principle of church and state is being 
undermined;” (1) the transportation of children 
in public buses to parochial schools (2) furnishing 
of textbooks at public expense to parochial school 
children (3) extending of public health services 
to children in attendance at parochial schools (4) 
furnishing of school lunches, paid for in part or in 
full out of public funds, to children in parochial 
schools (5) supplying of surplus buildings and 
equipment, paid for out of public funds, to non- 
public institutions (6) permitting teachers in re- 
ligious garb to teach in the public schools and carty 
on what is in fact a parochial education at public 
expense (7) placing the entire cost of some paro- 
chial schools upon public taxpayers, such as was 
recently attempted in North College Hill, Ohio. 


CHAUTAUQUA, New York center of adult ac- 
tivity for 75 years, has an attractive 1948 program 
manual called “The Chautauquan.” School offer- 
ings are provided in seven divisions; credit courses 
are available both for graduate and undergraduate 
work in cooperation with New York University. 
Ralph McCallister, executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Adult Education Council is director of pro- 
gram and education. Six evenings a week special 
speakers, films of distinction, recitals or symphony 
concerts are heard by audiences averaging more 
than 5,000 persons. Further information is avail- 
gt from Chautauqua Institution at Chautauqua, 

* * * 


WORKSHOP IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
will be held at the University of Chicago, August 
2-September 3; among the faculty, Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, director; Ernest W. Burgess and Robert J. 
Havighurst, Seminar leaders. Twenty-overview 
specialists are invited. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP 


Between Government and Church 


SPONSORED EDUCATION 


THE REVEREND THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| i IS impossible for men who profess differ- 
ent basic philosophies of life to agree 
about definitions in such fundamental areas 
as religion, government, and education. Every 
definition of necessity reflects the philosophy 
of him who coins it. Rather than attempt to 
agree upon definitions, we should agree to 
accept one another's definitions in terms of 
our various philosophies. I do not expect 
readers of this article to agree with my defini- 
tions. I am hopeful only that they will accept 
them as logical in terms of the philosophy I 
profess. Whatever I say concerning the re- 
lationship between government and church 
sponsored education should be understood 
against the frame of reference of my own 
faith, philosophy, and experience. To effect 
such understanding it seems necessary that 
I define my philosophy of life briefly, and as 
frankly as possible. 
SUPERNATURAL PREMISES 

I am a supernaturalist and an American. 
My whole point of view therefore is different 
from an American secularist and also differ- 
ent from a French or English supernaturalist. 
As a supernaturalist I believe in a personal 
God who is the Creator of heaven and 
earth and all things. I believe that this God 
has established a Divine Law which governs 
the operation of the universe and which is 
the guide for man’s behaviour. I believe 
that it is the chief function of man to dis- 
cover this Divine Law, and to use it as the 
blueprint for his own happiness. Man’s life 
begins in nature but ends in the supernatural, 
which is the perfection of the natural. Man 
therefore finds his complete happiness in the 
supernatural life and uses the natural life as 


a means to this end. I believe that man is 
immortal, that there is an eternal perma- 
nence to his personality. Man, therefore, 
cannot be completely explained in terms of 
the physical and natural laws alone. 


I believe that the dignity of man rests 
squarely on the fact that he has been created 
by a personal God for an eternal destiny; 
that he is endowed with an intellect, whose 
object is to know God, and with conative 
powers of free choice, whose object is to love 
God. The achievement of this knowledge 
and love of God, possible in this life, but per- 
fected in the supernatural life, is man’s true 
destiny and his only happiness. The supreme 
good of man is union with God through 
knowledge and love. 


The values that relate to man’s immortality 
and to this supernatural union with God are 
for me the only values which, strictly speak- 
ing, may be called religious. Religion is the 
relationship of man to God. As each man 
seeks out that relationship he discovers reli- 
gion, and religious values. These values are 
vastly more important than social, natural, 
civic, or material values all of which are sub- 
sidiary to the religious. It is important not 
to confuse religious values with merely spiri- 
tual values. All religious values are spiritual, 
but not all spiritual values are religious. 
Many spiritual values are merely social in 
the sense that they relate to the natural so- 
ciety of man. Nazism, Fascism, Communism, 
and Democracy have spiritual values but in- 
sofar as they do not relate to a supernatural 
life they are not religious, at least not to the 
supernaturalist. They may be worthy to be 
sought and developed, but only as means to 
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the higher religious values, and not as ends 
in themselves. All this will sound foolish to 
the secularist, but it is only in terms of this 
philosophy that the supernaturalist can be 
understood. 


THE SECULAR VIEWPOINT 


It should be evident that a supernaturalist 
cannot accept either the philosophy or the 
definitions of the secularist. Secularism 
maintains that man is completely explainable 
in terms of physical natural law. Since it 
denies the supernatural, it denies also a per- 
sonal God. Hence it must also deny a Di- 
vine Law, and it admits of no sanction for 
man’s behavior beyond natural and social 
laws. For the secularist this life is the “be-all 
and end-all,” and there is no eternal perma- 
nence to the human personality. Man’s high- 
est aim then is to become a good social ani- 
mal. Since the highest sanction for human 
behavior is social law, the secularist is forced 
to believe that there is no absolute morality, 
no absolute good or evil. Whatever does a 
service to society or the State becomes a good 
act, and whatever does a dis-service to society 
is evil. In this philosophy man is totally a 
creature of physical nature and social mores. 
He does not differ from the animals in kind 
but only in degree, and perhaps in the pos- 
session of certain spiritual values which never 
rise above the social. His religion is really 
a form of Socialism either national or inter- 
national. Perhaps his religion is no more 
than patriotism. He frequently confuses 
democracy with religion and speaks of demo- 
cratic values as though they were religious 
values. This certainly smacks of the theories 
of totalitarianism. If man’s religion is democ- 
racy and his God is America, what quarrel 
can he have with one whose religion is 
Nazism and whose God is Germany? 

The secularist is also inclined to proclaim 
that man is not personally responsible for 
his behavior, but that society is to blame, 
since man is compelled by forces of heredity 
and environment to act the way he does. To 
the supernaturalist this denial of basic human 
freedom undermines both political and eco- 
nomic freedom. What does it profit a man 
to be politically free, if he is not essentially 
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free in his nature, and cannot surmount the 
barriers of heredity or environment. In fact 
the supernaturalist cannot see in secularism 
any basis for believing in the individual dig- 
nity of man, or any basis for attributing rights 
to man that are not equally the rights of apes 
or alley-cats. 


THE PREMISE OF AMERICANISM 

My philosophy of life is also very differ- 
ently colored by my Americanism. As an 
American I believe I have the right to be a 
supernaturalist, and have the right to expect 
that my fellow citizens will respect that right 
in me. I believe that I am able to live in 
peace with those who are not supernaturalists 
or whose Supernaturalism is less clearly de- 
fined than my own. While I may think that 
the secularist is wrong in his philosophy, 
I have no personal desire to liquidate or in- 
carcerate him. I am unwilling to com- 
promise with his Secularism, but I respect 
his right to his opinion and I have no feeling 
of personal animosity towards him. 

I believe as an American that I have a 
right to proclaim my philosophy, my religion, 
and even to attempt the conversion of my 
fellow citizens without having them accuse 
me of un-Americanism. I believe I have the 
right also to seek assistance from my govern- 
ment, because it is my government. From its 
courts and legislative assemblies, I believe I 
have the right to seek what I consider just 
treatment and due consideration of my way 
of life. However I am quite willing to abide 
by the decision of my govenment towards 
any plea I may make. If the courts or legis- 
lative assemblies decide against me, I will 
accept the decision. I may still attempt to 
convert them to my opinion, but I have no 
desire to lynch the judge or burn down the 
courthouse. I am offended if my fellow citi- 
zens accuse me of un-Americanism, because 
I stand on my right of appeal to my govern- 
ment. 


THE STATE AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Whatever is said hereafter concerning the 
relationship of government to education must 
be interpreted in terms of Supernaturalism 
and not of Secularism. The supernaturalist 
first of all distinguishes between the State and 
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government. The State is a union of families, 
a plurality of persons occupying definite ter- 
ritory or territories, and organized politically 
to promote the common temporal good of all. 
The State is the people taken collectively. It 
must have a plurality of persons; a common 
aim; and the authority and means necessary 
to insure its own permanence and to achieve 
its aim. Its authority and sovereignty are 
effectuated by civil law. But the super- 
naturalist believes that all authority comes 
from God and is delegated to the people, for 
one purpose only, the common temporal good 
of all. He believes also that a temporal good 
is a good only insofar as it places no obstacle 
in the path of man’s eternal good. In fact, the 
temporal good should, after a fashion, pro- 
mote man’s eternal good, or make it easier to 
attain his final destiny. Authority then does 
not come from the people. It comes only 
from God. It is delegated to the people or 
to the State and must be used for ends that 
conform with God’s Divine plan. The people 
must use this Divine authority to serve the 
purposes of God. They may not effect through 
civil law anything contrary to the Divine 
Law of God. 

Government is the machinery by which 
the State exercises its authority. Having 
been delegated by God authority resides in 
the people, who have the right to choose 
their own form of government. They choose 
from among their number those persons who 
will exercise the authority. The persons so 
chosen do not by this act become divine, 
but while they are in office they are actually 
exercising a delegated divine authority. How- 
ever it was abused in the past, the “divine 
right of kings” never meant any more than 
this. Government gets its authority from 
the people, but the people have it from God, 
and are responsible to God for its proper 
exercise in the interests of the common good. 
The supernaturalist further admits the exis- 
tence of a Divine eternal law from which all 
civil law is derived and to which all civil law 
must conform. In this way it limits the 
power of government over the lives of indi- 
viduals, and controls the tendency of the 
State to drift towards totalitarianism. 


THE COMMON GOOD 


Since the proper exercise of authority must 
always be for the common good, it becomes 
necessary to define what is meant by this 
common good. The common good is not a 
summation of individual goods. It arises 
from the nature of the group, and may even 
demand on occasion the sacrifice of an in- 
dividual good. It may even appear some- 
times contrary to the individual good. Actu- 
ally it is not. Whatever promotes the com- 
mon good eventually promotes the good of 
the individual members of the group. The 
common good is not that which is useful or 
of material advantage. It embraces all that 
enhances soul and body, material and spirit- 
ual, natural and supernatural. It respects the 
community as a whole as well as its individual 
members. There is a certain unity between 
the individual good and the common good in 
the sense that what is good for the whole 
is also good for any part of the whole. 

To promote the common good implies two 
principles of action. First, certain common 
conditions of social life must be established 
respecting man’s right to seek his final eternal 
destiny without let or hindrance. Secondly, 
these conditions, and this good life must be 
available to all. The true purpose of govern- 
ment then becomes the establishment of such 
temporal conditions of peace, protection, ma- 
terial security, legal and distributive justice 
and charity as will permit every individual, 
every family, and the entire collection of in- 
dividuals to achieve their final destiny. Gov- 
ernment is the servant of the individual, not 
his master. Man is more important than 
society. He is not a cog in the machine of 
State nor a social atom. He is obliged to 
serve society only in the sense that he must 
aid other men who are exercising the same 
inalienable right to seek God. All this is 
nonsense to the secularist. Secularism as a 
philosophy does not admit any of it. But the 
supernaturalist proclaims that unless man be- 
longs to God, he belongs only to society. This 
eventually and logically must lead to some 
form of social totalitarianism. 
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EDUCATION AND THE COMMON GOOD 


Education is part of the common good. It 
is one of those common conditions necessary 
for man to achieve his final end. Man must 
know God and must know His eternal law. 
He must everywhere and in all things seek 
God. He can do none of these things unless 
he studies God through His manifestations 
in nature. Man must try to discover the 
Divine purpose in order to have any mean- 
ing in his life. It is the business of religion 
to discover this purpose, to define the rela- 
tionship between God and man, and to guide 
and encourage man to live according to the 
Divine Law. But insofar as religion must 
guide man in his search after God, the busi- 
ness of religion is also educational. The rela- 
tionship of God to man, and God to society 
are manifest in every area of natural and so- 
cial life. The supernaturalist therefore seeks 
God and the answer to man’s life in every 
branch of learning, in science, literature, art, 
and human relations. Thus he feels a com- 
pulsion to identify religion with every de- 
partment of life. The study of nature and 
natural values become stepping stones to an 
understanding of the supernatural and reli- 
gious values. 

The true supernaturalist cannot disassoci- 
ate religion and education. To him every- 
thing is the seeking after God. Religion and 
education become for him cooperating 
agencies leading him to God. For him the 
final end of both religion and education is 
the possession of God, and he sees this pos- 
session of God as the final and ultimate good 
of all mankind. Not only is the separation 
of religion and education contrary to his 
philosophy of life, but it is also contrary to 
his concept of educational theory and method. 
While he believes man is composed of body 
and soul, he believes that these two are con- 
stituted in a substantial union, resulting in a 
single substance and person called man. Thus 
man learns or matures as a unit. He cannot 
develop his intellect, his physical life, and his 
religious life separately, or in separate com- 
partments, without completely upsetting his 
personality. Intellect, will, emotions, and 
body must be developed together and in uni- 
son, in order that man become an integrated 
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personality, adjusted to his natural and super- 
natural life. 


THE CHURCH SPONSORED SCHOOL 


Since the government must promote the 
common good, it must in the mind of the 
supernaturalist promote both education and 
religion. This was apparently in the minds 
of our founding fathers. They had no in- 
tention of separating religion from education. 
This is evident from the Ordinance of 1787, 
passed by the Federal government under the 
Articles of Confederation on the occasion 
of the opening of the Northwest Territory; 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged” (ital- 
ics by the author). The church sponsored 
school promotes religion and education and 
in this sense is promoting the total common 
good of man. While it aims at integrating 
man with his supernatural life it does not, in 
fact it cannot, neglect his natural life nor any 
of the phases of natural living. It must there- 
fore promote man’s physical efficiency, his 
vocational efficiency and his civic efficiency. 
It must be concerned with the total experi- 
ence of man. In this sense it is cooperating 
with the government in the promotion of 
the total common good of man, and is con- 
tributing to the general welfare. The super- 
naturalist does not quarrel with public edu- 
cation because it is godless, but because by 
separating the religious values from the so- 
called spiritual values, it fails to promote 
the total common good, and does not develop 
in students a balanced and well adjusted per- 
sonality. By its very separation of religion 
from the rest of life, it tends to promote an 
ideal of secularism with which the super- 
naturalist can never agree. 


RELIGION AND THE First AMENDMENT 

How shall we interpret this attitude of the 
supernaturalist in terms of the First Amend- 
ment of our Constitution. First of all I think 
we should emphasize that part of the First 
Amendment which says that the State may 
not interfere with the free exercise of reli- 
gion. The State may do nothing to hamper 
or handicap the practice of religion even in 
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a minority group. Secondly the First Amend- 
ment proclaims that the State may not es- 
tablish a religion of its own and compel citi- 
zens to accept it. Nowhere does the First 
Amendment forbid the government to pro- 
mote religion. The government can certainly 
promote the interests of religion without 
actually establshing a religion. On the other 
hand, from the description of the common 
good given above, the government actually 
must promote both education and religion. 

There is no reason or justice in the position 
that the government may handicap either re- 
ligion or religious education. In the mind 
of the supernaturalist, for the State to do this 
is a complete misuse of its authority. There 
is no obligation for the government to en- 
gage directly in either education or religion. 
There is only the obligation to promote both. 
It may do this indirectly by using existing 
agencies of religion and education. . Accord- 
ing to our First Amendment it may not ever 
directly engage in religion. It may engage in 
education but it may also fulfill its educa- 
tional aims by using existing schools as long 
as these promote the general welfare and the 
common good of man. As a matter of fact 
the problem of educating America is so vast 
that it can scarcely be done by private agen- 
cies alone or public agencies alone. It re- 
quires the cooperation of both. 


The theory of the separation of Church 
and State is not synonymous with the theory 
underlying the First Amendment. The 
separation of Church and State is a going 
policy which has been accepted in America, 
but which has never been clearly defined. It 
surely does not mean that the government 
may not promote the interests of religion, 
especially if we consider these interests as 
part of the common good of man. 

It would probably be more conducive to 
a union of Church and State, if the State took 
over all schools and taught some sort of com- 
mon religion therein, than if it merely of- 
fered equal assistance to its own neutral 
schools and the private church sponsored 
schools. At any rate discussions of what the 
First Amendment does or does not allow 
should not be confused by dragging in the 
red herring of “union of Church and State,” 


unless it is a question of the State trying to 
establish a church. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


It is on the basis of their supernatural phi- 
losophy and their understanding of the func: 
tion of government towards the common 
good that Catholics believe their church spon- 
sored schools, as well as the church sponsored 
schools of any religion should receive some 
support from the government. As long as 
these schools are fulfilling the i 
of the compulsory school laws and are pro- 
moting the common good they should have 
government sanction. Ideally we believe that 
church sponsored schools should have com- 
plete parity of position with the so-called 
neutral, or non-sectarian schools. In Ameri- 
ca we doubt that this will ever be possible, 
and there is no agreed opinion among 
churchmen that we should ever seek this in 
America. We do feel, howover, that such help 
should be given to accredited church spon- 
sored schools as will enable them to guarantee 
their students equal privileges under the law 
with those who attend non-church schools. 
In recent years the school program has come 
to provide for many needs of child life which 
are really part of public welfare. Catholics 
consider it unjust when such public welfare 
is granted to children on the basis of their 
attendance at any particular school. If it is 
a public welfare it should be made available 
to all children as citizens of the nation, and 
no child should be denied such care because 
his parents are standing on their constitu- 
tional rights by sending him to a church spon- 
sored school. In order to resolve this par- 
ticular problem there should be some legal 
delimitation between the functions of public 
welfare and those of public education. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Legislation which tends to handicap pri- 
vate schools strikes at another basic Ameri- 
can principle which such organizations as 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
have recently been rushing to defend, namely 
the right of private enterprise. Certain ele- 
ments of our citizenry have been screaming 
to high heaven about how government sub- 
sidization has created unfair competition 
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with private industry, or private housing, and 
has thereby tended to destroy private enter- 
prise. American Catholics stand on their 
right to private enterprise in education. 
Freedom of education is essential to free- 
dom of thought without which all other 
freedoms become void and empty. If the 
government subsidizes public education to 
the extent that it creates unfair competi- 
tion with private schools and forces them 
out of existence, a basic American principle 
will be lost and we will have taken a long step 
in the direction of socialism. Public and 
private schools are all part of American edu- 
cation. They should not be competitors but 
partners. No action of the government 
should serve to make them competitors, nor 
to subsidize one and handicap the other. 


SHALL SECULARISM PREVAIL? 


Much of the decision in this whole mat- 
ter will rest upon whether Americans are still 
fundamentally supernaturalists or whether 
they are rapidly becoming secularized. Per- 
haps few Americans would admit to holding 
a definite philosophy of secularism, but there 
is no doubt that its standards have crept into 
our way of life. We have for a long time 


REPORT OF THE 20TH NATIONAL CAMP- 
ING CONVENTION is made in May 1948 issue 
of the Camping Magazine. 2,000 people attended 
the Los Angeles meeting from March 22-25. 38 
meetings, panels, discussion groups, and luncheons 
were held. Proceedings of these meetings were 
compiled and the Convention issue gives a cover- 
all report. Included are articles by John W. Stude- 
baker on the Role of the School in Camping; 
Camping Keyed to Spiritual Values, by Frank A. 
Lindhorst; the Art of Camp Supervision by Hedley 
Dimock; and Community Planning for Camping, 
by Roy Sorenson. Also, Camp Standards adopted 
by the ACA are included; together with “kindred 
group” reports: Boy’s Clubs of America, Boy 
Scouts of America, Camp Fire Girls, Catholic 
Summer Camps, Girl Scouts of the USA, Jewish 
Welfare Board, Private Camps, Protestant Church 
Camps, Salvation Army, YMCA, YWCA. 

“A limited number of extra copies of this con- 
vention-report issue are available to Sections or 
individuals who may want them. Orders should 
be sent to the ACA national office, 343 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 4, Illinois”; 35¢ per copy. 


paid homage to the externals of Christianity 
while no longer understanding its principles. 
We have used the name of God not knowing 
Him. We have used the word “religion” 
without any reference to a supernatural be- 
ing. We have kept only a tenuous hold on 
the supernatural principles of our heritage. 
We have so limited our efforts to the mun- 
dane and the human that little of the divine is 
left in us. Christianity exists to a large ex- 
tent only in its external manifestation still 
prevailing in our customs and mores. Our 
Christianity has become an empty shell. Our 
practice has become inconsistent with our 
original principles. Now the crude realities 
of life are wrecking the shell and our incon- 
sistencies are being exposed. 


If the accepted way of life in America is 
still supernaturalistic, and the common good 
of man is recognized as a supernatural good, 
then the government should encourage church 
sponsored schools. However, if the accepted 
way of life in America is secularism, then the 
State would be justified in closing all reli- 
gious and private schools. In this event we 
will be well on our way to State Totalitarian- 
ism. 


DR. BROCK CHISHOLM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, in a speech at the 18th Institute for 
Education by Radio, said: “Although it is painful 
for many people to admit it, the conscience of the 
next generation should be vastly different from 
that of this generation. 

“Unless the consciences of the next generation, 
in enough places, include higher degrees of respon- 
sibility toward the human race than has been 
found in ours, there will be no generation follow- 
ing that.” 

Dr. Chisholm is Executive Secretary of the UN’s 
world health organization. 


IOWA POLL conducted by the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune recently on post-war attitudes 
toward religion revealed increase of interest since 
the war. Sixty-seven per cent gave “relatives and 
friends” as reason for joining the church as over 
against six per cent who answered “doctrine”. 
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SPONSORED EDUCATION 


ERNEST W. KUEBLER 


Dwision of Education, American Unitarian Association 


HE RELATIONSHIP between govern- 
ment and church sponsored education 
is not an academic one — rather it is related 
to the crisis of our times. Basically, it is a 
concern of both the church and the state 
when the moral standards and religious foun- 
dations of our citizens are being questioned. 
We cannot honestly consider the issues and 
tensions growing out of the relationship be- 
tween government and church sponsored 
education until we try to understand what is 
the law of the land, and the historical back- 
ground of the American principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

The first question then is what kind of 
separation are we talking about? Depend- 
ing upon which pressure group is at work, 
the issue may be public recognition of reli- 
gion, marriage legislation, charities and social 
welfare, chaplaincies, or the most controver- 
sial today, the place of religion in public edu- 
cation. Each proponent of a plan runs into 
whet Thomas Jefferson called the "wall of 
separation between church and state.” The 
church and state are related in America by 
constitutional provisions which keeps them 
in separate spheres. 

The first amendment to our Constitution 
reads “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” The founding 
fathers, especially Jefferson and Madison, 
were definitely influenced by the expressions 
of religion as they saw it in those early 
colonies. There is all the evidence necessary 
to draw the conclusion that a Protestant state 
church was desired by many of those who 
brought about the Constitution. The church 


practices of intolerance and enforced uni- 
formity among the groupings in the colonies 
yielded with great reluctance to the slow prog- 
ress of the left wing Puritans’ concept of the 
character of God's self revelation to man. 
Here we see why the early lawyers wanted to 
build a wall which could not be breached. 
Some groups intended to insist upon a con- 
fessional state which rested upon the dog- 
matic theory of truth—that revelation is 
found in a closed objective body of proposi- 
tions with institutionalized interpreters. 
Other groups which became the free churches 
disbelieved that absolute truth can be ex- 
haustively stated in a dogmatic formula. They 
held that in varying degrees truth is present 
in a number of formulas. There can be little 
doubt but what today Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews all agree that the law of the land 
should make impossible any preferred reli- 
gious position — which preference is the re- 
sult of governmental or legal action. This 
we deem necessary because of the wide differ- 
ence of opinion in the ultimate source of 
truth. 


That there is a great stirring in the land 
results from the effort on the part of certain 
organized religious groups to find out how 
far they can go in securing aid from the state 
—either financial or political— without a 
breach of the law. This campaign to mini- 
mize or to discredit what in the past 150 
years has been conceived of as “principle of 
separation” comes from those who seek state 
support for parochial or sectarian schools or 
other religious establishments. This raises 
a serious question in the minds of many. Is 
not thus a preferred or established church po- 
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sition achieved because the prestige, power, 
and financial resources of the state have been 
employed? The nine Supreme Court jus- 
tices in the last two decisions rendered; name- 
ly, the New Jersey bus case and the Cham- 
paign, Illinois use of school time and school 
building case, were unanimous in their defi- 
nition and interpretation of the meaning of 
the first amendment. They are divided in the 
severity and breadth of what will be allowed 
as deviations in practice from what is now 
considered permissible. 

Many are greatly disturbed by the tendency 
on the part of some to resent that the whole 
matter has been taken to the court for a deci- 
sion. Yet the objective observer can dis- 
cover much evidence that within both the 
Protestant and Catholic church, where it rep- 
resents a real majority conviction in a com- 
munity, there have been deliberate efforts to 
secure and promote a decided sectarian ad- 
vantage. Thus by over-zealous efforts to 
make the state a partner in sectarian religion, 
there has been brought about many of the 
tensions and conflicts which are abroad in 
the land today. 


Here is evidence of the sort which indi- 
cates, to my mind, over-zealous efforts to 
secure a preferred position. 

1. The cost of textbooks being furnished 
to church schools being passed onto all 
the taxpayers. 

2. Incorporation of parochial schools into 
the public school system. 

3. Members of religious orders or ordained 
clergymen being on the payroll as 
teachers in public schools. 

4. In 1940, 40 per cent of the weekday 
religious classes were held in public 
school buildings— probably greater 
now. 

5. Insistence that if federal financial aid 
is to be given schools, it must be made 
available to private, sectarian schools 
as well as to free public schools. 

6. The use of the power and prestige of 
the state or government to enforce at- 
tendance at sectarian sessions of a reli- 
gious class or school. 

7. The tendency of the majority religious 
group or groups in a community, when 


they have secured what they want, to 
disregard the rights, privileges and de- 
sires of the minority position. 

Let us assume that these efforts are the 
mistakes which have been made, and that if 
corrected we would be able to join hands as 
religious groups and somehow make the reli- 
gion which is taught within the school a 
unifying force rather than a controversial or 
divisive one. Obviously, without the sin- 
cere change of heart on the part of organized 
sectarian religious officials this cannot be 
achieved. The present temper or mood of 
church officials is shown best by what they 
are urging through the present released-time 
program on the subject of interfaith under- 
standing. A study made by the Conference 
of Christians and Jews, an organization ac- 
tively supporting Released Time, had the 
following to say about the textbooks used in 
Released Time classes: (and remember that 
most of these textbooks or courses were 


especially written to teach by use of the elec- 


tive method a tolerant attitude in religion.) 
“In comparison to the number of texts 
examined, passages of an antagonistic or 
derogatory nature in Catholic books were 
numerous .. . Many of the examples used in 
the catechetical study materials make com- 
parison to show the truth of the Catholic 
faith and the falsehood of other faiths, and 
the superiority of Catholic ways and cus- 
toms to those of other religious groups. This 
is basic Catholic doctrine but it often results 
in placing individuals of other groups in a 
seemingly inferior position as persons. 
“Most Protestant material contained no 
reference to the interreligious problem .. . 
Material prepared by conservative Protestant 
groups sometimes speaks of the Jews as being 
inferior because they are outside the Christian 
family. There is a surprising absence of 
reference to the Jew as a contemporary per- 
son. Old Testament references tend to show 
him in a much more favorable light than 
New Testament references. Most apprecia- 
tive references to both Jews and Catholics 
are very brief although there are a few well 
developed units on interreligious problems. 
“Jewish textbooks examined are singularly 
free from derogatory and antagonistic re- 
marks. On the other hand, they make little 
reference toward appreciation of members of 
other religious groups. They were as a group 
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without any reference to interreligious prob- 
” 


On the whole, the study found that “the 
contribution of the weekday religious pro- 
gram, in the six communities studied, to posi- 
tive interreligious relationships was very 
limited,” although there appeared to be “a 
slight but consistent tendency on the part of 
‘released time’ students to show a more posi- 
tive attitude towards members of other reli- 
gious groups.” The study also revealed in 
the communities studied a strong sense of be- 
ing the object of “Jewish antagonism, the 
unwillingness of significant minorities in all 
communities to enter into common social 
relationships with Jews, and the presence of 
substantial misundertsanding and misinfor- 
mation about all faiths, and that of the Jews 
in particular.” 

While one may agree with the National 

Conference study that “a workday program 
of religious education can make an important 
contribution to positive interreligious rela- 
tionships if leaders of all the religious groups 
in any particular community cooperate 
wholeheartedly to utilize its potentialities,” 
it is nevertheless true that there is no evi- 
dence that the practice of released time has 
made any appreciable contributions to inter- 
faith relationships. 
The basic question seems to be, does a 
proper and honest concern for the moral, 
ethical, and spiritual education of our chil- 
dren and youth require that we bring back 
into the public schools religious education? 

The Supreme Court and the common man 
seem to agree that the meaning of religion 
lies in two areas which can be separated. The 
one is that which we agree the church uses 
to unify the personality and establish an in- 
stitution; namely, a creed, a code, a system of 
practices and beliefs. This és sectarian and 
requires a preferred position outside govern- 
ment to succeed. 

In this way, Methodists differ from Uni- 
tarians, Anglicans from Christian Scientists, 
or more fundamentally, Catholics from Jews 
and Buddhists from Mohammedans. The 
second meaning of the term religious, which 
has not been tested by the court of our land 
and which the common man and the church 


Leo Pfeffer, Jewish Affairs, Vol. I, No. 3 1947, 
American Jewish Congress, New York p. 19-20. 


or synagogye to which he belongs is reluctant 
to consider as valid as the first is: An identi- 
fication of oneself with specific ways of think- 
ing, feeling and acting toward people, a con- 
scious dedication to ideals and principles 
which are inclusive rather than sectarian. 
Over-zealous public school teachers com- 
pelling children to consider the tenets of reli- 
gious faith create only hostility and divisions 
in the community and the government says 
this shall not happen as the result of aid or 
supervision rendered by the state. The at- 
tack on the public schools by church men say- 
ing that this honored institution is irreligious, 
also has brought about dissension and confu- 


sion. 


That the public school authorities on all 
levels, be it elementary, high school, or higher 
education, recognize the necessity and obli- 
gation for teaching spiritual values none seem 
to deny. That most sectarian religious groups 
welcome the moral and ethical teachings of 
the school is evident. The modern free demo- 
cratic public school is committed to certain 
moral goals or spiritual principles: 

1. Life itself is a positive good—a good 
that is to be defined and approved in 
terms of itself, not something to be 
denied or reduced or simply to be post- 
poned... 


2. Personality as such is to be cherished 
in all men, and, as far as possible, cher- 
ished on terms of equality. The moral 
obligation to this is universal . . . 


3. Change is inherent in human affairs . . . 
The future is not yet fixed . . . 


4. The free play of intelligence is our final 
resource to tell us what to think and do 
in all human affairs . . . 


5. The fifth principle is that democracy 
is the effort to run society on the basis 
of the principles up to this time enu- 
merated ... 

6. Society can no longer run itself on the 
individualistic basis of each man for 
himself alone . . . 


7. The conscious improving of our cul- 
ture should be a chief determining goal 
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of both social and educational en- 

deavor.’ 
That certain sectarian religious groups still 
refuse to accept the theory of evolution or 
the Mendelian law as an integral part of their 
religious life is understandable when you 
grant their original premise. But why those 
who refuse to accept the teaching of spiritual 
values as a function of the public school are 
allowed the privilege of using the school 
building and the prestige of the public edu- 
cational system for the purpose of attacking 
it as Godless, is not understandable by this 
writer. 

There are many in all religious faiths rep- 
resented in the United States who feel that 
more time should elapse for evaluation of the 
several plans for strengthening the priestly 
function and the teaching function of the 
church and synagogue as well as giving the 
public school an opportunity to refine its 
ethical and spiritual teaching methods and 
materials before the two institutions begin 
competing under the same roof for the active 
interest of the child) To my mind, only 
damage to both results when the issue is 
forced by joining the two in a common pro- 
gram and a common leadership. Rabbi Free- 
hof, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, presents 
persuasively the position—let us guarantee 
the church and the synagogue freedom to 
teach the sectarian religion it lives by —and 
with equal freedom from interference assure 
the public school of our support in its effort 
to help the growing personality of the child 
to become committed to moral and ethical 
practices and ideals. 

From the Protestant and Jewish points of 
view, the Released-Time program of only 
one more hour per week used mainly for a 
little more Bible instruction leaves much to 
be desired — both from the point of view of 
character education and religious education. 
Released Time and related programs having 
been operating since the 1920’s have ap- 
pealed to a very small percentage of the total 
Protestant and Jewish population and when 
the results are viewed objectively they do not 
seem to justify the sums of money expended, 


*"W. H. Kilpatrick, Group Education for a De- 
mocracy (New York, 1940), p. 199 ff. 


to say nothing of the problems which arise 
out of this plan. The claims of those in favor 
of the plan that it promotes friendly feelings 
among the diverse faiths, reduces religious 
illiteracy and is a deferant to juvenile delin- 
quency are not easy to prove. To some of 
us, the major objection to such a plan, even 
if it can be set up legally, is that as a half- 
way measure or a small step in the right direc- 
tion it diverts attention, energy and money 
from the great unsolved problem of the 
church; namely how can we set up a truly 
effective church-centered religious education 
if we continue to be satisfied with half-way 
measures. 


Those who are not acquainted with the 
problems and difficulties which confront the 
Catholic Church as it develops its parochial 
school system should read the illuminating 
and splendidly written article by Professor 
J. M. O'Neill, of Brooklyn College, which 
appeared in the June 1947 issue of Com- 
mentary. Dr. O'Neill contending that only 
a long-range approach as a possible solution 
to the Released-Time controversy and also for 
the parochial school problems suggests: 


“I suggest the following long-range ap- 
proach for consideration as a possible solu- 
tion, not only for the released-time contro- 
versy, but also for the parochial-school prob- 
jem — though I fully understand the difficul- 
ties in the way and the enormous change in 
attitude it would require. 


1. No parochial schools of any kind to be 
conducted in this country—this by 
wholly voluntary arrangement, of 
course, not by government dictation. 
All the children now in the parochial 
schools of all denominations to be sent 
to public schools for instruction in the 
regular academic and vocational sub- 
jects. 

2. Each parish, or other group, to have by 
state law the right to have all of their 
children, staggered in groups by grades 
from primary through senior high 
school, free from public school for one 
full half-day each week for attendance 
at the parish “institute” (let us call it 


that in order to give it a label other ’ 


than ‘school’). Each parish to employ 
its physical, financial, and personnel 
resources in the institute to teach reli- 
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gion, morality, manners, ‘marriage 
courses, and related subjects. Each 
parish further to have at the institute 
throughout the year — particularly in 
vacation periods — complete social and 
recreational programs. Each parish to 
make all of the services of the institute 
available to all the young people of the 
parish whether in school or not.” 

We as persons interested in both Educa- 
tion and Religion should bend every effort 
to work out a method satisfactory to all our 
citizens by which the growing encroachment 
of sectarian religions on the public schools 
can be eliminated. If in truth it is our desire 
that the church teaching.of religion be im- 
proved and not primarily to invade the pub- 


lic school or to get a preferred place for 
“a brand name of religion” then let us be 
about our work. We know wherein we have 
failed — parental support for our program, 
adequately trained teachers and administra- 
tors, buildings suited to the needs of our 
youth, much more time and money, home 
programs of religious education, and many 
more. The spiritual mission of the school 
must have the strong support of organized 
religion if we are to maintain the quality of 
our democratic culture. As an ally of the 
school let us take seriously our teaching func- 
tion and show by both faith and works that 
there is a growing place for children in the 


city of God. 


DISCUSSION 


Question: Is it possible to bring religion in- 
to the public schools? 


Father John B. Casey: From the Catholic 
standpoint, No. We stand for the integration 
of religion with every subject in the curricu- 
lum. 


Question: Does not the wearing of a reli- 
gious garb by sisters who are teaching in the 
public schools violate the principle of separa- 
tion between church and state? 


Father John B. Casey: Actually, there is no 
inherent connection between a garb and reli- 
gion. The church does not ask these sisters 
to retain their garb. But this distinctive dress 
is economical and provides a certain amount 
of protection. The people want it and it is 
hard to change traditions. 


Paul Limbert: It seems now that we have 
four positions to consider relating to the 
responsibility of the school and the church in 
the teaching of religion: 


1. The spiritual values approach. These 
values are to be appreciated and extended in 
the public schools but without any reference 
to religion in the popular sense. 


2. The teaching of religions in the school 
as part of the cultural heritage. 


3. Cooperation of school and church in 
some form of weekday religious education. 


4. A parallel system of public schools and 
parochial schools. 


Note that all of these patterns are present 
in higher education as well as in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Walter Howlett: We should add a fifth, 
which may be called the basic religion ap- 
proach. In the schools of Los Angeles, for 
example, there is a syllabus which seeks to 
present a study of religion that will be accept- 
able to the entire community. 


Miss Edna Baxter: We need to rethink our 
ways of reaching children. Churches could 
work much harder with families. There 
could be more pre-school guidance, more 
after-school programs, better use of summer 
camps. These things we can do through the 
churches without entering into any “entan- 
gling alliances.” 


Erwin Shaver: But the home situation today 
and marginal time do not lend themselves 
well to religious education. It is not a case of 
Sunday or weekday religious education, but 
both. We ought to have at least five hours 
a week with a child, including in that average 
weekday and summer programs. 
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Question: It seems that there is some con- 
fusion about the use of the term “sectarian.” 
How does Mr. Kuebler define this term? 

E. W. Kuebler: 1 refer to a broad common 
base of beliefs and values as religious; I refer 
to my kind of creed and habits as sectarian. 
Father John B. Casey: “Sectarian” does not 
need to have an unpleasant or divisive con- 
notation. 

Paul Limbert: Perhaps we shall go away 
thinking of ourselves as pansectarian rather 
than nonsectarian! 

Question: How much control do Catholics 
want from the state? 

Father Thomas J. Quigley: We want about 
as much control for Roman Catholic schools 
as for public schools. I am one of those who 
regard the supervision and accreditation of 
Catholic schools by the state as very desirable. 
F. Ernest Johnson: We do not want to make 
this a Protestant-Catholic issue. The problem 
of determining the responsibility of public 
schools for teaching religion affects us all. 
There is a tendency toward too facile adula- 
tion of our public schools. It is disconcerting 
that so many educators send their own chil- 
dren to private schools. 

E. W. Kuebler: We must therefore do our 
best to improve the public schools. Sectarian 
education is good, but it should be recognized 
as such and is not a substitute for the com- 
mon base to be given through the public 
school. 

C. E. Maniller: We in the schools are sup- 
posed to be alert to what the public wants. 
We need from a group like this a statement of 
policy to guide us in our curriculum develop- 
ment. Textbooks are now available dealing 
with religion. Pupils are bound to ask ques- 
tions about religion. What are our teachers 
to do? I grant that learning is a process and 
we are concerned therefore not only with the 
content of the curriculum but with the dy- 
namics of teaching. 
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Paul Limbert: There seems to be a general 
agreement in this group that the Champaign 
decision does not rule out all references to 
religion in the schools, that teachers should be 
free to deal with questions about religion 
when they arise, and that we need to give 
more attention to preparing teachers to deal 
adequately with these questions. 

There seems to be considerable agreement 
that the government should not only avoid 
sectarian teaching but should promote reli- 
gion, both by providing for an understanding 
of basic religion in the public schools and by 
setting up no barriers to church-sponsored 
schools. 

There remains a partially unresolved ques- 

tion of integration, when the child is con- 
fronted by different approaches to religion 
in public school and church or synagogue. 
But even the parochial school does not solve 
this problem completely, for the child is re- 
ceiving some kind of education from his out- 
of-school contacts. 
Father Thomas J. Quigley: The child learns 
as a unit. Religion to the Catholic is not only 
content but virtue; therefore, we have sepa- 
rate schools. The original Catholic schools 
followed the public schools too closely; now 
we are putting more emphasis on integration. 
Edward W. Blakeman: Certainly one im- 
portant outcome of these discussions is a de- 
mand for a new vitality on the part of the 
Religious Education Association. Where else 
in the land can one find an opportunity like 
this to bring together schoolmen and church- 
men of all faiths to discuss our common prob- 
lems of religion in education and education 
in religion? 

We call on our new Executive Committee 
to make provision for continued discussions 
of this kind locally across the country, and 
we invite particularly the participation of 
public school leaders in these studies. 
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Religious Instruction 


IN SMITH CITY* 


J. B. EDMONSON 
Dean, School of Education, Unwersity of Michigan 


-* A DINNER meeting of some of the 
clergymen and laymen of four of the 
churches of Smith City an outside speaker, 
Mr. Harrison, advocated the more effective 
coordination of community efforts in the 
field of religious instruction for children 
and youth. In his address Mr. Harrison de- 
clared that the churches of a community 
should recognize the religious instruction of 
children and youth as one of their major 
purposes. He expressed the opinion that 
many communities could improve the quality 
of religious instruction by a better coordina- 
tion of efforts. In the discussion Mr. Harri- 
son was asked to explain his use of the term 
“religion.” In reply he said, “For purposes of 
this discussion it would be well to restrict 
the use of the term ‘religion’ to the teachings 
of sectarian groups set forth in their cate- 
chisms, creeds, and declarations of faith.” 
He stated that no other definition would 
satisfy some of the more influential religious 
sects, especially the more conservative ones. 
He added, “The usual school programs of 
civic training and character education, with 
their highly commendable emphasis on moral 
precepts and human relations, should not 
be considered as religious instruction.” 

Mr. Harrison was asked about the respon- 
sibility of the public schools for providing 
religious instruction. “For many years,” he 
said, “our nonsectarian public school system 
has been praised as the American solution of 
the problem of educating children of diverse 
religious and national origins in a spirit of 
friendliness, tolerance, and unity. If our 





*This article has been prepared to stimulate dis- 
cussion of possible ways of developing more co- 
operation among the churches of a community in 
the development of more effective programs of re- 
ligious instruction and for deepening the interest 
of children, youth, and adults in such programs. 


public schools are to be acceptable to all de- 
nominations, every effort must be made to 
avoid their use for religious teaching as here 
defined.” Mr. Harrison also declared his 
Opposition to plans for “released time” on 
the grounds that such plans involved the 
public schools in religious instruction of se- 
lected churches. 

It should be explained that the community 
of Smith City is a hypothetical city with a 
population of about 4,000 people, with an 
additional 2,000 in its trading area. In 
Smith City and the surrounding area there 
are ten organized churches representing vari- 
ous degrees of conservatism in religious doc- 
trines. All the churches maintain church 
schools, and a parochial school is supported 
by one of the churches. All the church schools 
have relatively small enrollments, and about 
40 per cent of the children of Smith City 
under the age of sixteen are not enrolled in 
any church school or in the parochial school. 
One of the smaller churches had an enroll- 
ment in its church school that overtaxed its 
facilities, while two of the larger churches 
operated very small schools. There is a 
widespread feeling that religious instruction 
is not on a high level, and the local situation 
has disturbed many church people for some 
time. 

At the dinner meeting at which Mr. Har- 
rison spoke it was agreed that another meet- 
ing should be held to discuss the question: 
“Could the churches of Smith City furnish a 
more adequate and effective program of reli- 
gious instruction that would serve more of 
the boys and girls of our community?” A 
chairman was appointed to arrange this meet- 
ing and invitations were extended to the ten 
churches of Smith City. Two weeks later the 
meeting was held, with representatives of 
seven of the churches in attendance. These 
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representatives included the clergymen, the 
superintendents of the church schools or 
equivalent officers, together with three to 
five influential men and women from each 
of the seven churches. After a review of the 
main points emphasized by Mr. Harrison, 
there-was a discussion of certain community 
attitudes toward religious instruction. It was 
agreed that most parents, including the non- 
church members, would be willing to give 
much support to religious instruction for all 
children and youth of Smith City. 

It was pointed out, however, that there 
were certain conditions in Smith City that 
were now handicapping religious instruction. 
Among the conditions mentioned were the 
lack of enthusiastic interest on the part of 
church leaders in religious education of chil- 
dren and young people, and the unwilling- 
ness or the failure of most of the churches 
to provide an adequate budget for church- 
school work. Attention was also called to 
the lack of cooperative arrangements among 
church schools of Smith City to provide some 
of the elements of strength that characterize 
our public school systems. 

Several members then asked for a discus- 
sion of this question: “What might be iden- 
tified as the major objectives of a plan for 
promoting greater cooperation among the 
churches of Smith City in matters of religious 
instruction?” As a result of discussion such 
objectives as the following were identified: 
(1) to bring the united efforts of the co- 
operating churches to the support of a more 
adequate program of religious instruction 
for boys and girls; (2) to secure the advan- 
tages to each church of a cooperative plan of 
interpretation of the programs of church 
schools to the citizens of Smith City; (3) to 
develop cooperative programs for the train- 
ing of church-school workers and teachers; 
(4) to secure the benefits of expert talent in 
the planning of a comprehensive program 
of religious instruction; and (5) to make 
religious instruction available to all neigh- 
borhoods of Smith City. 

It was agreed that additional meetings 
should be held for consideration of other 
questions, and a second meeting was there- 
fore arranged. The first question raised at 
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this meeting was: “To what extent would 
the cooperative program restrict the freedom 
of the several churches in their instructional 
programs?” This question was interpreted to 
refer to the possibility that an effort might 
be made to develop a common core of reli- 
gious instruction for use in all of the church 
schools. It was unanimously agreed that it 
would be imperative to leave each church 
free to determine what was to be taught and 
how it was to be taught, and free to use the 
publications designed for the church schools 
of its denomination. 

This practical issue was then discussed: 
“What are some of the cooperative activities 
that might contribute in Smith City to the 
attainment of the objectives defined at the 
previous meetings?” Among the possible ac- 
tivities identified were the following: (1) 
to carry on a continuous study of the com- 
munity to discover boys and girls who are 
not enrolled in church schools; (2) to pro- 
mote a continuous program of education of 
adults relative to the importance of religious 
education; (3) to arrange community con- 
ferences on various problems relating to reli- 
gious education, especially conferences of 
workers in the church schools: (4) to develop 
a plan whereby the children in the various 
church schools would be trained for partici- 
pation in a children’s choir that would furnish 
occasional community programs; and (5) to 
sponsor occasional Sunday evening services 
for the young people of high school age from 
the cooperating churches, with programs 
planned with the aid of youth groups. 

It was suggested that the problem of finan- 
cing cooperative undertakings would be a 
troublesome one for the Smith City churches, 
as most of the churches were inadequately 
supported. It was agreed that money would 
be needed for the employment of part-time 
clerical help and for an occasional meeting at 
which an outside speaker would be needed. 
To raise the needed funds several proposals 
were offered, among which were the fol- 
lowing: (1) to levy an assessment of five 
dollars per adult member of the cooperating 
churches; (2) to secure funds by private 
subscription; (3) to secure needed funds by 
collections at the community programs pro- 
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vided by the cooperating churches; and (4) 
to provide a special program of music and 
other features in which boys and girls from 
all of the cooperating churches would partici- 
pate, with tickets sold in advance at a mini- 
mum price of one dollar but with encour- 
agement to pay up to five dollars for such 
tickets. After considerable discussion the 
committee decided to recommend this 
fourth proposal as the one to be tried first. 

At the second meeting the committee 
agreed that the representatives of the seven 
churches had identified sufficient common 
problems to warrant the establishment of a 
Board of Religious Instruction of Smith City. 
It was therefore voted that each of the seven 
churches should be invited to select an influ- 
ential member, not the superintendent of the 
church school, to serve on the proposed board 
for a term of three years. A temporary sec- 
retary of the committee was named, with 
instructions to send a communication to the 
official board of each of the seven churches 
and to prepare a summary of the discussions 
that had been carried on by the committee 
at its two meetings. 

Each of the seven churches responded 
promptly by the appointment of an influen- 
tial layman and the seven members assembled, 
at which time the Board organized and elec- 
ted officers. The officers included a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, all of whom were elected for terms 
of three years. Not more than one officer 
was elected from any one church. The Board 
then reviewed the deliberations of the meet- 
ings that had led to the establishment of the 
Board, and discussed plans for implementing 
some of the recommendations and proposals. 
The following decisions were reached: (1) 
that the pastors of the cooperating churches 
be asked to devote a morning's service to the 
topic, “The church’s responsibility for the 
religious instruction of children and youth”; 
(2) that a subcommittee of one representa- 
tive from each of the cooperating churches 
be appointed to arrange a song festival as a 


. means of dramatizing the new cooperative 


efforts and to raise funds for the financing 
of the Board’s program; (3) that the syperin- 
tendents of church schools or similar officers 


be invited to hold an informal conference for 
the exchange of opinions on programs and 
policies (a chairman was appointed to con- 
duct the proposed meeting); and (4) that 
the editor of the local newspaper be asked to 
publish a series of short articles relating to 
the values of religious instruction and to the 
responsibility resting on parents to cooperate 
with the local churches in their programs of 
instruction. 

At a second meeting of the Board of Re- 
ligious Instruction reports were received 
from the subcommittee on the song festival 
as well as from the conference of the super- 
intendents of church schools. Approval was 
also given to the proposal that an authority 
on religious education be invited to come to 
Smith City to conduct a series of conferences. 
Approval was also given to the following 
proposals: (1) that a special committee be 
appointed to consider the feasibility of ar- 
ranging a limited number of special pro- 
grams for young people of high school age; 
and (2) that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider plans for the cooperation 
of churches in in-service programs of train- 
ing for their teachers. 

At the next meeting reports were received 
stating that the interest of the community in 
religious education had been deepened and 
that enthusiastic support was quite likely to 
develop for many cooperative programs. 

In order to have counsel and advice as well 
as to insure that its policies were correctly 
interpreted to the cooperating churches, the 
Board decided to hold one conference a year 
with a group to consist of (1) the ministers 
of the cooperating churches, the superintend- 
ents and secretaries of the church schools, and 
at least two or three officials from each of 
the cooperating churches, and (2) the school 
administrators and selected teachers from the 
public schools of Smith City and the sur- 
rounding area. It was agreed that emphasis 
should be placed on these questions: (1) 
What emphasis is placed on moral precepts, 
human relations, and civic education in the 
instructional programs of the schools? (2% 
How could the churches help to strengthen 
the instructional programs of the schools? 

The conference was held and the discussion 
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led to these conclusions: (1) that children 
were greatly influenced by the total com- 
munity environment and that the schools and 
churches had major responsibilities for de- 
veloping the most wholesome environment; 
(2) that the schools were providing a very 
large amount of formal and informal instruc- 
tion relating to practice of such civic virtues 
as kindliness, friendliness, tolerance, and re- 
spect for the rights of others; (3) that the 
schools had not provided the people of the 
community with an adequate account of 
their programs of character and civic educa- 
tion, and that it would be highly desirable to 
prepare an outline of the objectives and prac- 
tices of the schools in these areas; and (4) 
that the teachers in the church schools should 
make frequent references to the instructional 
programs of schools in order that the pro- 
gram of religious instruction might serve to 
build a more substantial support for many 
of the character values stressed by teachers; 
and (5) that teachers in the church schools 
should be encouraged to visit classes in the 
public schools, in order to become acquainted 
with instructional procedures used with chil- 
dren at different ages and levels of attain- 
ment. 


Much more could be added to the forego- 
ing account of the activities of the Board of 
Religious Instruction of Smith City. As 
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was explained earlier, Smith City is a hypo- 
thetical center used in this article to stimu- 
late thinking about possible plans for the 
more effective coordination of programs of 
religious instruction in communities of simi- 
lar size. It is suggested that such questions 
as the following might be considered by 
those who are concerned with such coordina- 
tion: 

1. What favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions affecting religious instruction in 
Smith City are to be found in your 
community? 

2. Which of the cooperative activities of 
Smith City would be desirable and feasi- 
ble in your community? 

3. Do you believe that a Board of Reli- 
gious Instruction such as described for 
Smith City is needed in your com- 
munity? 

4. If you are convinced that a Board of 
Religious Instruction is needed in your 
community, what steps should be taken 
to secure its creation? 

Many communities are now reviewing 
their present programs of religious instruc- 
tion, and there appears to be much concern 
about developing more effective programs 
for such instruction. In such a period, ex- 
perimentation is much needed, and it is hoped 
that this article will serve to deepen the in- 
terest in such experimentation. 





SINGING OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS in the 
public schools, lifted up into consciousness by the 
incident of Christmas 1947 when a ban was tem- 
porarily placed over 23 public schools where out 
of 30,000 children 20,000 are Jewish, was later 
discussed by the New York Board of Rabbis who 
declared that “the celebration in the public schools 
of such festivals as Christmas or Chanukkah, Easter 
or Passover, is a distinct infringement on religious 
liberty.” The Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America endorsed the statement 
pointing out that “it is impossible to introduce 
rites and practices identified with a particular group 
without at once causing an imposition on the 
others.” The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews supported the superintendent’s position 
also by suggesting that only a combination of the 
elements of both the Jewish and Protestant cele- 
brations be used where Jewish and Christian groups 
were likely to conflict. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL DIVISION OF AD- 
VANCED STUDY is being established to begin 
work in the academic year 1948-1949, in the 
School of Education of New York University, un- 
der the leadership of Dean Ernest O. Melby. 
Melby’s comment regarding need runs thus: “No- 
where is there greater need for a new conception 
of leadership education than on the advanced grad- 
uate levels. By and large, students who have carried 
their work to the doctoral level in schools of edu- 
cation have done so through the medium of just 
more hours of education courses on the Master’s 
level. Generally speaking, the courses they have 
taken have contributed meagerly to broadening 
their mental horizon and deepening their insight 
and understanding. We need a new and re-con- 
cieved program of preparation on the doctoral level 
in education.” (Educational Resczrch Bulletin, 


3/7/48.) 

















TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 


Board of Jewish Education 


OF CHICAGO 


SAMUEL M. BLUMEN 


FIELD 
Superintendent of Schools of the Board of Jewish Education, President of The College of Jewish Studies, 


Chicago, Ill. . 


F& THE purpose of our brief survey, the 
fortunes of Jewish Education in Chicago 
can be divided into three periods: from the 
early beginnings up to World War I; the 
period following, up to the rise of Nazism; 
the years preceding and including World 
War II up to November 29, 1947, the date of 
the historic decision of the United Nations to 
create the Jewish State in Palestine. For 
want of more adequate descriptions, I would 
designate the first period as that of bewil- 
derment and vacillation, the second as that 
of planning and organization, and the third 
as that of expansion and experimentation. 

The early Jewish settlers in Chicago and 
in other parts of America found in this 
country a set of conditions and circumstances 
which were quite different from those they 
knew in the course of many centuries in 
European lands. When faced with the ques- 
tion of giving their children a Jewish educa- 
tion, it was only natural that many should 
revert to old ideals and institutions of Jew- 
ish learning. Since the “cheder” and the 
Talmudic school served the cultural and reli- 
gious needs of Jewry through the ages, there 
was no reason, they thought, why this type 
of Jewish education should not prove effec- 
tive in America as well. Some of the first 
Jewish immigrants therefore proceeded to 
transplant the educational objectives and pro- 
cedures which they knew in Central and 
Eastern Europe, into their communities in 
this country. 


ECHOES OF REVOLUTION AND 
ENLIGHTMENT 


A stand diametrically opposed to that of 
the followers of the old school was taken by 


those who broke with traditionalism while 
still in Europe or by the time they reached 
the US. The middle of the 19th century, 
which saw the beginning of a substantial 
Jewish immigration to America, was a period 
of social and religious ferment within large 
sections of world Jewry. The echoes of the 
French Revolution and the ensuing quest 
for Emancipation resounded forcefully in 
the hearts and minds of many modern Jews 
whose supreme hope and ambition was to 
break away from the ghetto and partake of 
the life and culture of the community in 
which they lived. No effort was considered 
too strong, no sacrifice too great to achieve 
this end of being accepted and recognized 
as equals; hence the readiness to break with 
the old, forsake cherished customs and if 
need be give up Jewish education altogether 
should it stand in the way of adjustment to 
the new environment. 


Some of the newcomers in Chicago tried 
to build all-day schools with a minimum of 
religious training, similar to those that 
evolved in Western Europe following the 
days of emancipation. Others thought that 
Judaism and Americanism were not com- 
patible and therefore decided that one way 
of achieving Americanization was to lessen 
or eliminate the factors which lead to the 
preservation of Judaism—such as Jewish 
education. 


While the outspoken protagonists of these 
views were few in number, they represented 
affluence and influence and played no small 
part in the neglect — nay in the opposition to 
an organized systematic effort in behalf of 
the Jewish school in this country. 
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It was not long before both of these extreme 
positions, the blind imitation of traditions of 
old and the stubborn opposition to any kind 
of Jewish education proved untenable. 

With the limitation of Jewish immigration 
to the United States following World War I, 
there came a period of stock-taking of the 
status of the Jew in his newly found home- 
land. Sincere as the iron bound traditional- 
ists were in their loyalty to old customs and 
Jewish school procedures, they could not help 
but find that these were not meant for the new 
conditions of American life. Unlike previous 
generations when Jews found it either neces- 
sary or desirable to live apart from their 
neighbors, the Jews of America, practically 
without exception, did not wish to be sepa- 
rated from the main stream of American civi- 
lization. This inevitably implied the accep- 
tance of the public school system, the trans- 
mission belt of American ideals and tradi- 
tions. The artificial grafting of a Jewish 
curriculum, evolved under circumstances 
which allowed whole day Jewish instruction, 
upon American Jewish children produced a 
generation of rebels and dissenters, some of 
whom “bear grudges” to this day against their 
old-fashioned “rebbe” (teacher) who made 
Torah for them a source of anguish rather 
than the “good doctrine,” it was proclaimed 
to be. 

Not more successful have proven those at 
the other extreme who sought to solve the 
problem of Jewish adjustment by ignoring 
their Jewish heritage and thus raising a gen- 
eration of biological Jews ignorant of the 
why and wherefore of their Jewishness. Par- 
ents who thought that they were solicitous 
for their children by absolving them from the 
burdens of Jewish schooling, soon discovered 
that they produced neither happier individ- 
uals nor necessarily better adjusted Ameri- 
cans. In the process of maturing, their chil- 
dren showed ample evidence that while they 
received no knowledge or appreciation of 
Judaism from Jewish teachers, they learned 
much from their neighbors, classmates in 
school and in the market place, things about 
Jewry which were hardly complimentary to 
them or their forbears. Regardless of the 
wishes of their parents, they did receive a 
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Jewish education, but from such sources and 
under such circumstances that the very word 
Jew or Jewish made them shrink from with- 
in; at times they cursed the day they were 
born in Jewish homes. 

Professor Oscar Janowsky in a recent sur- 
vey has this to say about a certain type of 
Jewish youth: “They are of fine physique, 
mentally alert and socially poised. But 
Jewishly, they are bundles of frustrations; 
they stand before you, look you straight in 
the eyes, and meet whatever: intellectual chal- 
lenge you place before them. Mention the 
word Jew and their eyes fall away obliquely. 
They shrivel and slink away. “This is what 
neglect of Jewish content has produced. It 
is the equivocation of the older generation 
that has produced this frustration in the 
younger.” 


SPIRITUAL WASTELANDS 


Many a well-meaning Jewish parent lived 
to see and regret the “wastelands” they helped 
create in the lives of their children, by neg- 
lecting to provide them with a wholesome 
and effective Jewish education. 

The turning point in this period of vacil- 
lation “for or against Jewish education” came 
in the middle twenties, when the concept of 
Americanism gradually passed from the no- 
tion of the “melting pot” to that of a plural- 
istic culture,— the ideal of an American rep- 
resented by a variety of cultural backgrounds, 
racial strains and religious experiences, each 
one contributing to a diversified, colorful 
symphonic civilization. 

This new conception of education is well 
expressed by an American educator’ when 
he says: 

“Assimilation, whether it is racial or 
cultural, should proceed in such a man- 
ner as to retain for the peoples con- 
cerned and humanity in general, the best 
of each of the elements blended. Educa- 
tion should not endeavor to uproot or 
supplant any of the present culture which 
is serviceable but should seek to improve 
present living through appreciation of 
the culture of the past and the good in 


"A. Hulsizer, Religion and Culture in the Cur- 
riculum of the Navajo and the Dakota P 263. 
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the present in order that social adjust- 

ment may continue.” 

The post war generation also discovered 
that separation of Church from State did not 
mean the separation of religion from the 
American way of life. America, they 
learned is essentially religious in character in 
the sense that its mores and even laws derive 
their sanction from religious ideals ind in- 
stitutions. 

Different societies at different stages of 
development seek and find different sources 
of authority and sanction for their social 
economic and political views and experiences. 
Medieval society found its authority in the 
Church, the French Revolution in the 
“people,” socialist and communist govern- 
ments in the “proletariat” and the Nazi- 
Fascist regimes in “blood and soil”; American 
society from its Puritanic beginnings to our 
own days, has sought inspiration and sanc- 
tion in religious beliefs and practices. To 
quote a contemporary jurist “To deny the 
existence of religious motivation is to deny 
the inspiration and authority of the constitu- 
tion itself.” 


Students of history of culture know that 
this religious motivation in American civili- 
zation is rooted in Hebrew lore and tradition. 
Yet it came to pass that many of the descend- 
ants of the Hebrews knew little and cared less 
for the very ideals and traditions which 
formed their Judaic and American heritage. 
Indeed, while living in a country which re- 
spects religion and shows a deference to reli- 
gious institutions and practices, many Jews 
continued to expound the gospel of secular- 
ism acquired in the days of “Haskalah”— En- 
lightenment — and the Russian revolutions 
of 1905 and 1917, but with this difference. 
The early Jewish dissenters and “Maskilim” 
in Western Europe were deeply steeped in 
Jewish learning and Hebrew lore. The first 
Russian-Jewish revolutionaries in America 
were imbued with a zeal and passion for social 
idealism which contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the growth of the labor movement and 
liberal causes in this country. Of those, Jus- 
tice Brandeis could truthfully say “The 
twentieth century ideals of America, have 
been the ideals of the Jew for more than 
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twenty centuries.” This however was no 
longer the case with Jews of the second and 
third generation. Theirs was becoming a 
secularism devoid of Jewish culture and social 
vision and hence bound to degenerate into 
crass vulgarism to the detriment of Jewry 
and America. 


EMERGENCE OF COMMUNAL EDUCATION 


Earnest Jewish thinkers and leaders there- 
fore came to understand that the problem of 
Jewish education was not just a question of 
transmitting a certain amount of Jewish 
knowledge to young people, but one that 
touched upon the very future of American 
Jewry. They realized that failure to provide 
adequate Jewish education for their children 
meant not only depriving them of the fruits 
of a great culture, but contributing indirectly 
to their maladjustment as human beings 
and Americans. Jewish education in its wider 
implications, they learned, meant the devel- 
opment of wholesome personality in the ris- 
ing generation, who by virtue of their spirit- 
ual roots would feel themselves Americans as 
of right rather than by sufferance. 

Such a task had to be dealt with by the 
community as a whole, hence the emergence 
in the twenties of city wide programs of 
Jewish education in the form of Boards and 
Bureaus of Jewish education in different 
parts of the country. In this pioneering ef- 
fort of building Jewish education on a com- 
munity rather than individual basis, Chicago 
holds a place of honor and distinction. 

Following a number of studies and investi- 
gations, the Jewish Charities of Chicago, the 
organized central agency of service for Jews 
of this city, in 1923 laid the foundation for 
the Board of Jewish Education. Practically 
from the beginning, the Board succeeded in 
evolving a set of broad principles and pro- 
cedures which in the main remain valid to 
this day. 

These principles can be summed up as 
follows: 

1. Jewish education, like general educa- 
tion must be a community responsi- 
bility in addition to that of the in- 
dividual parent, synagogue, society or 
organization. 
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2. Jewish education must maintain stand- 
ards and procedures in keeping with 
the best knowledge and experience in 
the theory and practice of modern edu- 
cation. 

3. Educational activities and responsibili- 
ties which cannot be met satisfactorily 
by neighborhood groups or synagogues 
such as advanced Hebrew studies, the 
training of teachers, experimentation 
and evaluation must be assumed by the 
Board. 

4. Children of parents of limited means 
are entitled to the same opportunities 
for Jewish education as those who come 
from homes better situated financially. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the Jewish 
community, to assist individual stu- 
dents through scholarships, and schools, 
in poorer neighborhoods through 
grants in aid. 

5. Education is a life-long process, and 
must not be limited only to children 
hence the need for a program of youth 
and adult Jewish education. 


In keeping with these principles, the Board 
proceeded to develop a department of Super- 
vision, a Youth and Extension education de- 
partment, and departments of art, drama and 
music. It opened a model elementary school, 
a Hebrew high school and the College of 
Jewish Studies and initiated a variety of 
formal and informal educational projects and 
activities for the advancement of Jewish edu- 
cation and culture in Chicago. Indeed, the 
principles and practices of the Board of Jew- 
ish Education of Chicago have guided Jew- 
ish education programs in many other cities. 


WORLD WAR II — BEFORE AND AFTER 


The third period in the development of 
the Board coincides with the years immedi- 
ately preceding and following World War 
II. During these years a large number of 
cities which had no community programs of 
Jewish education, organized Boards, Bureaus 
or education Associations for the purpose of 
systematizing, enlarging and improving Jew- 
ish education in their communities. Where 
Bureaus were in existence, reorganization 
took place with a view towards widening the 


scope of activities and improving the work 
of the schools. In addition to Jewish Chari- 
ties, Jewish Welfare Funds and Jewish Com- 
munity Councils took an interest in Jewish 
education and as a result, budgets for educa- 
tion in some communities doubled and 
tripled. 

For reasons which one need not consider 
now, the situation developed quite differently 
in Chicago. Just at the time when in the 
country at large central money-raising agen- 
cies assumed greater financial responsibility 
for education, The Jewish Charities of Chica- 
go decided to eliminate the Board from the 
list of its beneficiaries and since 1941 The 
Charities contributed to the Board small 
grants in aid which are to expire in 1948. 

Following the action of The Jewish Chari- 
ties, the Board called directly upon the Jew- 
ish community for support and each year 
met with gratifying response. Without ma- 
chinery, personnel or experience and with- 
out the heart-rending appeals that play such 
an important role in fund-raising, Jewish 
Chicago not only supported the existing pro- 
gram of the Board, but made it possible to 
enlarge and improve its work. The culmina- 
tion of this support came when a substantial 
sum was raised by the Board in 1945 to ac- 
quire a home for its activities and for the 
work of the College of Jewish Studies. 

This period saw the largest number of 
schools, Jewish educational institutions and 
organizations affiliated with the Board of 
Jewish Education and the College of Jewish 
Studies. As a result, seventy-four schools are 
today affiliated with the Board and some 
twenty institutions, representing every shade 
of opinion of Jewish Chicago, have at one 
time or another availed themselves of the 
facilities of the College. 

ACHIEVEMENTS, NEEDS, PROBLEMS 

These were also years of progress in edu- 
cational effort and achievement. The Board 
produced valuable educational materials. Its 
Youth department developed a unique pro- 
gram of summer work and education at the 
Morris Perlman Camp “Avodah.” The Col- 
lege of Jewish Studies tripled its number of 
students, doubled the number of members on 
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its faculty, developed its department of grad- 
uate studies and improved its program for the 
training of teachers and youth leaders by 
opening the Summer Camp Institute “Shar- 
on.” Its Library both in the number of books 
in Judaica and Hebraica, and in quality of 
selection, has achieved a position of esteem 
and recognition. 

This was also a period of improvement of 
the status of the teacher by assuring him 
reasonable tenure of office and meeting in 
some measure the rise in cost of living. The 
greatest achievement of this period consisted 
in bringing the message of Jewish education 
to a larger area in Jewish Chicago. Jewish 
education in Chicago thus ceased to be the 
concern of a limited group of professional or 
lay devotees and was placed on the agenda 
of the entire community. 

With growth and expansion came the 
problem of securing adequate teaching and 
administrative personnel. There have also 
developed a number of issues in regard to the 
objectives and policies of a communal system 
of education. To mention some... 

Is a Board of Jewish Education only a 
central service agency for prevailing ideas 
and experiences in Jewish education, or 


- should its function also include pioneering 


with new concepts and practices? 

Granted that Jewish education should seek 
the integration of the Jewish child with his 
American environment — how much of this 
burden should be carried by the Jewish 
school and how much of it is the responsi- 
bility of the Public School? 

Recognizing the existence of division of 
opinion and practice in Jewish religious life, 
is it the job of a community program of Jew- 
ish education to foster denominational loyal- 
ty or stress the elements of the common heri- 
tage? 

How will the building of the Jewish State 
affect the curriculum of the Jewish school 
and to what extent? 

Can Jewish education benefit more by 
guidance and direction from national bodies 
or would it achieve more by following the 
general educational practice in America of 
local autonomy? ‘ 

Is it for the best. interests of the com- 


munity that its Board of Jewish Education 
engage in money-raising activities and thus 
come into closer contact with the laity, or 
should Chicago follow the pattern established 
in other cities— receive its financial sup- 
port from central money-raising agencies and 
concentrate on educational planning and ad- 
ministration? 

Some of these problems are with us today 
and will continue to face us for many years 
to come. There is no short cut solution to 
these problems. Franz Kafka speaks of the 
cardinal sin of “impatience.” No one who 
seeks to serve the best interests of Jewish edu- 
cation can afford to commit this sin. Only 
through patience and hard work will we be 
able to cope with them and solve some. 

At this point I should like to present in 
summary fashion my own conception of the 
foundations upon which American Jewish 
education must be built, if it is to serve the 
best interests of Jewry and Judaism in this 
country. I can best do that by defining the 
terms “American,” “Jewish” and “Education.” 

DEFINING TERMS 

By American I mean that Jewish educa- 
tion in this country must take into considera- 
tion the conditions and requirements of 
American society and the opportunities it 
offers to its racial, cultural and religious mi- 
norities for self-expression. It must supple- 
ment and amplify the general American 
system of education rather than compete with 
it or be segregated from it. It follows that on 
one hand a community program of Jewish 
education must not be narrow or parochial, 
and on the other it must not be so broad as 
to include programs and activities which are 
provided for by other American organiza- 
tions and institutions. John Childs speaking 
of the function of education states: “We 
educate because we desire to make of the 
young something which, if left to their own 
unguided interaction with the culture, they 
would not become.”* 

Jewish education in America should avoid 
doing things which are well done by others; 
it must add and supplement, rather than re- 


peat or separate. 
* Social Frontier Vol. 5 No. 39. 
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Under the term Jewish I would include two 
basic elements: (1) It must be genuine, de- 
riving its content and form from original He- 
brew sources of Jewish thought and experi- 
ence. This implies that Jewish education 
should consist of courses of study which would 
give our youth an understanding of Jewish 
religious thought, and an appreciation of He- 
brew creativity; and of an activity program 
that would draw upon the warmth and beauty 
of Jewish religious customs and observances. 
(2) It must deal with the totality of Israel 
rather than its branches. The verities of Ju- 
daism are eternal; their interpretations are 
not; they vary with the times and the lands 
in which the Jews reside. 

By that I do not mean to imply that there 
is no room for emphasis on a particular 
school of Jewish thought or practice. Those 
who are sincere in their Orthodoxy, Con- 
servatism, Reform, Hebraism or Yiddishism 
have a right to present their views to their 
children as sympathetically as they know how. 
However, it is essential that our children 
achieve Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, 
Hebraism or Yiddishism rather than be thrust 
into them. 

The major task of a community program 
of Jewish education should be to make our 
children and youth intelligent and devoted 
Jews, for only on such a foundation shall 
we be able to build loyalties for particular 
schools of Jewish thought. 

And last, by Education 1 mean that the 
Jewish school must be built around felt needs 
rather than upon blind dogmas. It must 
“lead out” and develop the Jewish person- 
ality of the child rather than just impose 
articles of creed. It must make Judaism an 
adventure in rich colorful living instead of 
sheer memorizing of phrases, sentences or 
stories of the glories of old. This can be 
best achieved by building a happier Jewish 
school environment and by utilizing those 
areas in the life of the child which are not 
preempted by his secular education or other 
interests. It has been computed that the 
school holidays and the summer months give 
the child about as much time as the school 
year itself. A properly functioning system 
of Jewish education could therefore achieve 
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the double function of making the child’s 
leisure more creative and instilling in him 
a wholesome consciousness of Judaism and 
Jewry. 

In conclusion, I submit that there is no 
hope for any kind of Jewish school in the 
Diaspora without the moral earnestness and 
religious fervor for the cause of education our 
fathers evinced from the very dawn of Jewish 
conscience up to modern times. I feel greatly 
indebted to my American teachers, John 
Dewey, William Heard Kilpatrick and a host 
of others who helped to deepen my under- 
standing of the personality of the student 
and the laws of learning. But, even more 
am I indebted to the ancient abiding tradi- 
tion of Israel to whom education was more 
than a means of teaching skills or even the 
building of character; it was to them a sacred 
cause: “Thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children . . . when thou sittest in thy 
house; when thou walkest by the way; when 
thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 


It is this conception of education as a re- 
ligious imperative that led in ancient times 
and during the middle ages to the develop- 
ment of a compulsory system of Jewish edu- 
cation in the midst of universal illiteracy. 
This idea of “Torah-Or,” Learning is Light 
has also been responsible in great measure for 
the singular devotion of the Jew to educa- 
tion in modern times, a devotion which ex- 
pressed itself even at the most tragic hour in 
the concentration camps and in the under- 
ground “bunkers” where to the very last 
moment Jewish parents encouraged their 
children to go on with their schooling. In- 
deed, it is this tradition of “Talmud Torah 
Keneged Kulam,” the study of Torah out- 
weighs all other commandments which led 
the Hebrew University of Jersusalem during 
the trying weeks of this past summer to call 
the world Jewish education conference for 
the purpose of furthering and strengthening 
Jewish education the world over. 


These ideas and ideals which moulded the 
destiny of Jewry through the ages must re- 
main the watchword of the Jewish school in 
the years to come. Ours is the responsibility 
to transmit them to the next generation. 




















WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES ARE 


Involved in Evangelism? 


WILFRED E. POWELL 


Professor of Religious Education, Phillips University. 


HIS ARTICLE deals with educational 

processes of evangelism and I want to 

consider it first in the light of my own back- 
ground and experience. 

May I, then, briefly indicate something of 
my personal background? I was born and 
reared within the on-going Christian move- 
ment so that family, church, and other aspects 
of my cultural heritage predisposed me to- 
ward Christian belief. In youth I passed 
through the torment of doubt to what seemed 
to me to be a reasonable faith, but I have no 
illusions that I have ever viewed anything 
with complete objectivity or that what I see 
is absolute or final truth. The important de- 
cisions of my life have, rather, been efforts 
to come to grips with reality under the guid- 
ance of my Christian heritage. 

Moreover, I come to this topic with my 
thinking influenced, I am sure, by my life- 
long connection with a particular religious 
body — the Disciples of Christ. Though my 
life has been greatly enriched by fellowship 
with other churches and by instruction from 
teachers with other backgrounds, I have never 
belonged to any other communion than this 
one in whose thought evangelism and educa- 
tion have always been closely related. In my 
communion, faith has been interpreted as be- 
lief of testimony leading to trust or confi- 
dence in Jesus Christ and some of the assump- 
tions and methods emphasized later by the 
religious education movement were early 
accepted. Alexander Campbell, for example, 
at a time when a very different view was 
dominant, declared that “whether a child shall 
love or hate God is educational, not natural,”* 
and twenty years before Bushnell’s Christian 
Nurture appeared, he assured Christian par- 
ents that their instruction, example, prayers, 


~ Millennial Harbinger, 1830, p. 255. 


authority, affection and sincerity were more 
efficacious in securing a proper response to 
the love of God than were the most profound 
theological discussions or the most eloquent 
sermons.” 

The emphasis in my thinking is, no doubt, 
also partly determined by the nature of my 
work. Most of my adult life has been spent 
in close contact with ‘students, chiefly from 
Disciple homes and churches, who in col- 
lege and seminary were seeking to prepare 
themselves for Christian service. I have 
known these young people at a stage in their 
own development which often helped to 
make clear how Christian purposes increase 
in significance and power. Now let us turn 
more specifically to the topic. 

I 


Evangelism, as I conceive it, is the effort to 
persuade people to live their lives in the 
light of the Christian faith. It is a basic 
function of the Christian group and is an un- 
derlying purpose in all that the group does. 
We must include, as processes involved in 
evangelism, therefore, all of the educational 
activities, formal and informal, carried on 
within the Christian fellowship. 

This faith-inspired education is not pe- 
culiar to the church. Any education, I take 
it, is the expression of some faith — whether 
faith in American democracy, in the scientific 
method, in the Platonic ideal of righteous- 
ness, or in something else. Christian educa- 
tion, wherever it takes place, is carried on 
within the stream of our Hebrew-Christian 
heritage and is, in some measure, however in- 
adequately in particular cases, an expression 
of the faith inherent in that heritage. Thus 
the teaching activities of any group in which 
the Christian faith is held and shared will 
help to develop understanding and apprecia- 


*Christian Baptist, 1824, p. 69. 
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tion of the faith and will become a means 
toward its conscious appropriation by those 
nurtured in the life of the group. 

The Christian teacher is not an isolated 
entity. He is a member of the fellowship 
and, whatever his immediate aims or methods, 
he cannot but express something of its dis- 
tinctive character. Guiding the young in 
choosing higher values, helping them to show 
concern for others, developing an apprecia- 
tion of Bible story or religious picture, in- 
citing reverence, or clarifying fundamental 
Christian beliefs—within the Christian 
group, all such activities become important 
factors in evangelism. They not only de- 
velop appreciation of the Christian tradition; 
they help to bring about an active religious 
attitude. They are characteristics of the 
group that determine in some measure the 
character of the individual who shares in its 
life, and they help equip the growing person 
with knowledge and experience that will 
enable him in due time to make his own 
personal response to the Christian gospel. 


II 

Lest it be said that this emphasis upon the 
group makes Christian education too large- 
ly a process of mere “conditioning,” I hasten 
to point out that there is special significance 
for evangelism in those procedures that en- 
courage the learner’s self-activity and choice. 
These procedures have been emphasized in 
all modern educational theory and some- 
times they have been so interpreted as to 
make them a threat to cherished Christian 
values; but the swing away from them in the 
direction of indoctrination may easily be car- 
ried too far. It is surely possible to put this 
methodology in a different setting and to 
see something essentially Christian in it. One 
important aspect of evangelism, considered 
by man its essence, is a decision, a commit- 
ment, a choice of a life purpose. It should be 
clear, therefore, that evangelism must give a 
large place to the kind of educational proc- 
ess that encourages the facing of issues and 
the choice of higher values. How shall an 
individual choose Jesus Christ as lord of his 
life if he has not learned, through many 
earlier experiences, to make other significant 
choices and decisions? 
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These times of facing alternatives and de- 
ciding upon courses of action make their 
unique contribution to the growth of Chris- 
tian personality. They relate Christian faith 
to the issues of life, give the tang of reality to 
the phrases used in instruction, help the in- 
dividual achieve his own convictions, and 
play a large part in the development of self- 
hood. We become persons, Professor Coe 
points out, by our own self-activity and 
choice.* We become Christian persons, may 
we not say, through the exercise of such self- 
activity and choice in the pursuit of Christian 
purposes and values. 

To recognize the unique place of self- 
activity in Christian development is not to 
make salvation merely a matter of “moralistic 
striving.” This kind of educational process 
could lead to self-sufficiency and pride only 
where there was insufficient awareness of the 
nature of our Hebrew-Christian heritage. In 
any group whose life and thought reflect this 
heritage, the choices and decisions of grow- 
ing persons will be guided by at least some 
measure of understanding of its relevance to 
their problems. In the total teaching pro- 
gram of such a group, proper consideration 
will be given to the historic background and 
the intellectual content of the Christian faith. 
Learners will be encouraged not only to con- 
sider immediate situations but to gain reli- 
gious insight through the appreciative con- 
templation of what God has done and is do- 
ing in the world. Under such circumstances 
it will not be difficult for them to see how 
pertinent to their own condition are the 
words: “By grace you have been saved 
through faith; and this is not your own do- 
ing, it is the gift of God.”* 

Because Christianity needs to become a 
personal faith, guidance of the learner 
through many experiences of choosing high- 
er values must be given a high place among 
the educational processes with which we are 
here concerned. 


Il 


From the viewpoint of Christian evange- 
lism, however, something more than these 


°What Is Christian Education? pp. 95-6. 
‘Ephesians 2:8. 
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disparate choices of Christian values is neces- 
sary. The new factor is not independent of 
them, nor can it be merely added to them. It 
is, rather, a more mature expression of this 
same kind of response to life and under fa- 
vorable conditions, is a normal outcome of 
them. It is the lifting of our Christian 
choices to the level that makes them more 
conscious, deliberate and life-directing, and 
the achievement of integration through de- 
votion to a dominant Christian purpose. 

The process by which this clarification and 
expression of religious values comes about 
may be gradual or at least seemingly sudden, 
but it is not essentially different from what 
has been going on earlier or from what may 
continue to take place in the future. For 
the person with an adequately Christian back- 
ground, it will reach fruition in a consciously 
Christian life-purpose involving a response 
of devotion and trust, reverence and aspira- 
tion, toward God as seen in Jesus Christ. 
This is the Christian life-commitment. 

When or how our Christian purposes be- 
come sufficiently clear and strong to be life- 
directing or become unified in an integrated 
Christian personality is often quite impos- 
sible to say. Every overt expression of them, 
especially where they are involved in im- 
portant life decisions, will help to bring this 
about, and the act of public commitment to 
Jesus Christ is often a truly determining 
factor. But this act does not stand alone. Its 
significance largely depends upon its relation 
to developing personality; and that remains a 
process of growth. 

To object that this way of conceiving 
Christian development may allow the child 
to grow up without a “profound experience” 
of being saved is to place undue emphasis 
upon emotional stirring at the time of public 
decision.* Deeply stirred religious emotion 
may be an important factor in commitment 
but it seems evident that a truly Christian 
consciousness of having been “saved by the 
grace of God” can come about gradually. 
Educational effort should chiefly be expend- 
ed in helping it to come not by an over- 
whelming experience with perhaps meagre 


‘See discussion by Professor Homrighausen in 
Choose Ye This Day, p. 125. 
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Christian content, but by the clarification of 
religious insight and the deepening of reli- 
gious convictions through ever fuller com- 
mitment to the Christian way in devotion to 
the Christian’s lord. 

IV 


But the acts by which our life-commitment 
is given dramatic expression, and especially 
those which bring the growing person to 
whole-hearted identification with the 
church, are often profoundly significant in 
the growth of Christian personality. “No 
one merely oozes into the kindom of God,” 
Henry Wright of Yale used to say, “sooner or 
later he must give his pledge of allegiance.” 
When evangelism is conceived as the process 
of bringing people to the point of public 
declaration, what are the educational fac- 
tors involved? 

Basically, these factors are conditions 
within the Christian group. They are char- 
acteristics of a Christian society, aspects of 
the life of a Christian community. No 
doubt they are many and varied, but an at- 
tempt at brief summary must be made. 

For the act of commitment to be a signifi- 
cant Christian decision, the individual must 
find within the group that which confronts 
him with the Christian gospel. Assuming the 
kind of earlier experiences we have already 
noted, the most essential educational proc- 
esses by which he will be brought to face 
this issue are those which help him to gain 
a vivid acquaintance with the life and person- 
ality of Jesus Christ and an awareness of their 
impact upon the world. Although there will 
be far-reaching theological implications in 
all that is done and said in the Christian 
group, it is the fact of Christ — the “Word” 
become “flesh”—rather than theological 
profundities concerning his nature, that is of 
central importance. 

A second factor may perhaps best be 
described as a kind of group concern— 
a prevailing attitude in the Christian com- 
munity which, while manifesting itself in 
many different ways, is essentially the work- 
ing out of some basic convictions concerning 
the validity of the Christian gospel. Whether 
we call this group concern “evangelistic pas- 
sion,” “the Christian witness,” or simply “the 
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contagion of the Christian faith” is perhaps 
unimportant but without its presence in 
church and church-school, the tides of evan- 
gelism will run low. In any group that is a 
“fellowship of the concerned” there will not 
be lacking those activities and attitudes that 
express the urgency of decision. They will 
point up the fact that life is cleft, help grow- 
ing persons to realize the necessity of making 
choices, and enable them to see the Christian 
faith as a “live option’—an issue where 
“failure to act is itself a decision.” 

This evangelistic interest, expressing itself 
in teaching, preaching, personal attitudes and 
group practices, will be directed toward the 
human springs of action, and the motives ap- 
pealed to may be many and varied. The 
desperate need of the world, the sense of 
personal responsibility before God, the desire 
for victorious living, the wish to be loyal to 
Jesus Christ, the felt need of God's forgive- 
ness — all may lead to genuine Christian de- 
cision. In the setting of the Christian group, 
the resulting commitment will be a response 
to the gospel of Christ with whatever em- 
phases and overtones the denominational 
background may have given to it. 


But if the choice is to be made there should 
be definite opportunity to express it in action. 
The truest response to the gospel is a life 
lived through in devotion to Christian pur- 
poses, but personal decision needs the con- 
firmation that comes from an overt act that is 
symbolic of the inner commitment made. 
Whether this act is a public declaration of 
Christian purpose, an open avowal of faith, 
a meaningful submission to baptism, or 
something else, for it to have its proper sig- 
nificance it must be regarded, both by the 
Christian group and by the person who so 
declares himself, as a serious and social pledge 
before God. It should, therefore, be sur- 
rounded with as much of the impressiveness 
of ritual and ceremony as is consistent with 
the true life and spirit of the group. 

Finally, for genuine Christian decision, 
this active response must be made meaming- 
ful in terms of the experience of the persons 
involved. Differences in chronological age, 
home background, intellectual and emotional 
equipment, and the like, will make it quite 


impossible for the act to mean precisely the 
same thing in all cases. But it should be 
meaningful. 

For any person nurtured in the Christian 
fellowship, the public declaration will, no 
doubt, mean the trustful acceptance, with 
such measure of understanding as he may 
possess, of what God has done in Christ for 
man’s salvation and the acknowledgement of 
Christ as lord at least in the sense of his be- 
ing a unique guide for life—the supreme 
leader whom one proposes loyally to follow 
to the end. It will be closely associated with 
the experience of entering in a mature way 
into the fellowship of Christians, the Church. 
It will involve commitment to the higher life 
of righteousness and rejection of the lower — 
a repentence that will be made specific by 
the individual’s awareness of his own sin. And 
all of this will mean surrender to the will of 
God though, at the time, the implications of 
such surrender may be but dimly seen. 

At the time of public declaration, the re- 
sponse to the gospel may be inadequate in 
Christian content and be psychologically less 
than the conscious unifying of the self in 
religious devotion. Yet it may be a signifi- 
cant step in an adolescent’s religious growth 
and, when fuller understanding and deeper 
conviction have been attained, this response 
may become the determining factor in a 
man’s dominant life-purpose. 

* * * * 


If as I have assumed, evangelism is the ef- 
fort to help people live their lives in the 
light of the Christian faith, it is as intimately 
related to all that follows, as we have seen it 
to be to all that precedes, the act of commit- 
ment. It is a continuing function of the Chris- 
tian group and a continuous stimulus in the 
life of the individual. It is creative in its work- 
ing and gives new and larger meanings to 
the religious response as the learner seeks to 
work out the implications of his faith in the 
expanding relationships of his life. By such 
a process I have watched young people whose 
early conception of the gospel was narrow 
and legalistic, and whose initial response to 
it was largely mechanical, grow to a mature 
faith and find release and integration through 
new and fuller commitments made under the 
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stimulus of the on-going processes of Chris- 
tian education. 

An authoritative document, expressing 
what is no doubt an important aspect of 
Christian truth, states that the need of man 
for “deliverance is more real than his need 
for instruction.” But the deliverance ex- 
perienced by the growing persons whom I 


°p. H. Vieth, The Church and Christian Educa- 
tion, p. 55. 


have known, has come not by overwhelm- 
ing emotion, but by a deepening and revital- 
izing of Christian faith as they explored its 
meaning in relation to the issues of their 
lives. They were thus led into new experi- 
ences, developed more Christian attitudes, and 
found the “full assurance of faith” by a 
courageous following of One who, for them, 
was at the same time, the Master Teacher and 
the Lord of Life. 





PROTESTANT CENTER for Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational Christian 
headquarters is asked for in a bill to incorporate 
through the state legislature. 4 

* * 


SUPREME COURT DECISION to ban week- 
day religious education in public school buildings 
has received wide publicity and interpretation in 
the public press. Tied close to it is the implication 
that Roman Catholic parochial schools will not be 
able to secure tax funds, for textbooks, transporta- 
tion, or other purposes. Dr. Roy G. Ross, of the 
International Council of Religious Education, is- 
sued a statement at once to all church groups where 
week-day programs were under way, advising con- 
formity to the law. Many community church 
councils are seeking to reorient the programs under 
way to be carried on in church buildings, but with 
similar programs of instruction. 

* * * 


SECOND TRAINING LABORATORY ON 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT will be held June 14 
to July 3 at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 
Central purpose: to train leaders and to train the 
trainers of leaders. Preliminary report of 1947 
Laboratory and information about 1948 program 
can be obtained from Lel and P. Bradford, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6,D.C. Joint 
sponsors are NEA and Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, M.I.T. 

* * 


* 

WALL STREET JOURNAL: “The chemical 
contents of the human body, formerly valued at 
98c or a dollar are now calculated to be worth, at 
current prices, about $31.” 

7 

ADJUSTMENT OF MISSIONARIES’ CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA was the subject of a recent 
study which offers certain conclusions valid for all 
education. Eighty-eight children of India, having 
gone through the school at Woodstock for mis- 
sionaries’ children, and later having married and 
entered various vocations, proved on the whole to 
be a superior lot. Factors that were more or less 
superficial in determining their adjustment: at- 
tending a larger or smaller college, coming from 
a more liberal or more conservative religious back- 
ground, choosing a vocation in the professions or 
outside of them, the position of the person in the 
sibling pattern. 


Deeper influences that did seem to matter were 


A good heritage. 

A happy home. 

Intimate contacts with both parents in most 
cases until college. 

Experience in a boarding school with its give 
and take among peers and early periods of sep- 
aration from the family group. 

Creative rather than commercialized amuse- 
ments. 

The practise of thrift and work experience. 

Continued contact with classical music 
through concerts, violin and piano playing. 

Extensive travel in foreign countries. 

An intimate contact with a culture different 
from that found in America. 

(Reported in Educational Admimistration and 
Supervision, 10/47, by Robert L. Fleming.) 
* * * 
LASKER AWARD IN MENTAL HYGIENE, 


established in 1944 by the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation, is an award of $1,000 presented an- 


‘nually for an outstanding contribution in some 


field of mental hygiene. In 1947, it went jointly 
to Miss Catherine Mackenzie, editor of the column 
Parent and Child,” in the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine; and to Mr. Lawrence K. Frank, Director 
of the Caroline Zachry Institute of Human De- 
velopment, New York City. The awards this year 
were intended to lift up the values of popular adult 
education, particularly in parent-child relationships. 
Previous awards were these: In 1944, to Colonel 
William C. Menninger, for his contribution to the 
health of the men and women in the armed forces; 
in 1945, it was divided between Brigadier John 
Rawlings Rees, Consultant in Psychiatry to the Di- 
rectorate of Psychiatry of the British Army, and 
Major General G. Brock Chisholm, Deputy Min- 
ister of National Health, Federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare, for their services in 
the field of rehabilitation. In 1946 it went, half 
and half, to Dr. W. Hohsley Gantt at Johns Hop- 
kins University for his significant experimental in- 
vestigation into behavior deviation, and to Dr. D. 
R. Sharpe, of the Cleveland Baptist Association and 
Mr. Walter Lerch of the Cleveland Press, for an 
outstanding contribution to the advancement and 
improvement of public mental hospitals. 








AN EXAMINATION OF 


The Educative Processes In Evangelism 


T. FRANKLIN MILLER 


Secretary, Board of Christian Education of the Church of God. 


ITHOUT THE action of God in Christ 
there can be no reconciliation of man 
to God, hence no evangelism; this paper, 
however, is confined to an examination of the 
educative processes in evangelism. The term 
“evangelism” will probably never be defined 
to the satisfaction of everybody, but for this 
paper a definition given by Robert E. Speer 
may serve: “Evangelism is the presentation 
of the truth and life of Christianity, both by 
word and deed, with a view to persuading 
men to accept it and to believe in Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, and in God through 
Him, and to give their lives to His service.” 

The close connection of education with 
evangelism is evident at once, for when any- 
one accepts Jesus Christ as his Lord and 
Saviour it presupposes that he has learned 
who Jesus is, what a Saviour is, and some- 
thing about that from which and to which 
he is being saved. He may have been taught 
this in the home, the church school, or 
through preaching or some other means of 
education. 

For a mature person who is ready to ac- 
cept Christ, the educative processes have al- 
ready prepared the soil, and probably what is 
needed is not further education but persua- 
sion to act upon that knowledge. By the 
same token there is of necessity a certain 
amount of education a child must have be- 
fore he can decide to accept Jesus Christ as 
his Lord. Through the home or church, or 
possibly other teaching agencies, he learns 
something, at least, about the Bible, God, 
Jesus, love, forgiveness, and the kind of per- 
son Jesus said God wants him to be. In 
either case effective evangelism is predi- 
cated upon effective teaching. 

This is not to say that because a child is 
taught something of the Bible, of God, of 
Jesus, of forgiveness and love, that he will 


inevitably become a Christian, either at once 
or in later years. The point of view held here 
is that while this basic knowledge and under- 
standing of Christianity and of Jesus which 
comes through education is necessarily a pre- 
requisite to evangelism, education in itself 
does not necessarily produce Christians. 

It is often said that a certain person is 
Christian “in so far as he knows.” The im- 
plication is that with more knowledge he 
will be in a position to make his life conform 
more to the pattern which Jesus laid down. 
The knowledge itself, however, is the result 
of the educative process; it comes to him 
through the teaching ministry of the church, 
through the home, or through some other 
educational agency. 

As a growing Christian comes to know and 
to understand the fuller and larger implica- 
tions of the Christian Gospel, if he surren- 
ders new areas of life to God it may be said 
that in a sense he is constantly becoming 
evangelized. Just because he has been taught 
these fuller implications of the Gospel, how- 
ever, it does not necessarily follow that he 
will thereby conform his life to that higher 
standard. It would not be difficult to sum- 
mon many witnesses to show that many of us 
know better than we act. In all our churches 
there are people who are called “good Chris- 
tian folk” who still do not seem to be living 
out the Christian Gospel on such matters as 
stewardship, worship, self-control, getting 
along with other people, and so forth. This 
may be still another way of saying that 
education is a necessary concomitant of 
evangelism, but evangelism is not the in- 
evitable result of Christian education itself. 

No matter what educative methods have 
been involved, the central point in becoming 
a Christian is a decision for Jesus Christ. The 
commitment itself may have wide variation 
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from a violent emotional crisis to cases where 
the emotional element may be far less observ- 
able. Somewhere, however, there must be a 
decision that one now is accepting Jesus 
Christ as his Lord and Master, and that from 
this point on life is committed to Christ and 
is becoming organized around a new center 
which is Jesus Christ. Teaching thus either 
leads up to a decision for Christ, or is given 
in the light of a decision that has been made 
for Him. 

In the home and in the church, there must 
be an overt and obvious attempt to give a 
basic understanding of the Christian Gospel. 
In a less obvious way, however, attitudes and 
appreciations are being taught. If this sec- 
ondary learning is half as important as we 
have been saying it is, then we ought to pay 
far more attention to getting teachers who 
know by personal experience the Christ and 
the Gospel they are trying to teach. 

This impact of one life upon another is an 
immeasurable factor which may be far more 
significant in evangelism and in the educa- 
tional process than we are usually aware. Not 
only are method and content of utmost im- 
portance in our church schools, but who and 
what the teacher is and his motivation for 
teaching may have far reaching consequences 
for the individuals in his class and for the 
whole church. And so while evangelism is 
one of the chief goals desired in Christian 
education, the fact that it is not always 
achieved may be less an indictment of the 
process itself than it is of these attitudes and 
qualities of spirit and experience of God 
which possess or do not possess the teacher. 

No sober-thinking Christian can appraise 
our generation with an easy-going optimism, 
but neither is pessimism the only alternative. 
As Christian educators we can take a realis- 
tic view of our world. We see humanity 
with all of its sinfulness and its limitations. 
We sense grave forebodings of what can hap- 
pen to a world whose inner controls are 
broken down and whose interior resources 
seem to be depleted. And we justly fear the 
growing secularism which prostitutes human 
personality to the gods of this world. Be- 
fore our very eyes a Frankenstein monster is 
in the making —a civilization shot through 
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with material power but utterly devoid of 
those enduring values which alone make life 
worth the living. 

But we can also take a realistic view of 
the resources available in God. At its heart 
Christianity has a cross— man at his worst, 
and God at his best. The very darkness of 
man’s need makes the light of God’s help 
shine all the more brightly. When it comes 
to this matter of the operation of God’s re- 
deeming grace and transforming power 
some of us are baffled and our best attempts 
to explain it are wholly inadequate, yet we 
believe that God does take the sincere offer- 
ing of ourselves and that somehow He does 
use surrendered lives as channels through 
which redemptive love flows to mankind. We 
still believe that “God sent His son into the 
world, not to condemn the world, but that the 
world might be saved through Him.” 

If humanity itself —let alone our civiliza- 
tion— is to be saved from suicide by mass 
destruction, faith in God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ must become the center and the cir- 
cumference of our lives. That is evangelism. 
To achieve it Christian educators must find 
an harmonious marriage between the very 
best in educational technique and a throbbing 
passion of evangelistic fervor, which will be 
operative in at least seven major areas, and 
probably more. 

The Bible. We know now that we can 
have the kind of world we want if we can 
so teach the Bible that it becomes a living 
Book through which God speaks personally 
to this generation. If in our own day we 
have witnessed such pain and tragedy 
wrought by men who discovered that beliefs 
are creative but who used education to pro- 
mote a perverted philosophy and ideology, 
why should there not be a resurgence of Bib- 
lical teaching among those of us who would 
like to see the foundations laid for a Chris- 
tian world? 

The Church. Without for a moment dis- 
counting certain values in group loyalties, 
evangelism for today must give men a world 
view of Christianity as a Christian fellowship 
created by God in redemption, which leaps 
across barriers of race and color and nation 
and finds a common loyalty in Jesus Christ. 
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Worship. Evangelism must go beyond 
decision or commitment to the teaching of 
worship as an experience in which one meets 
God in his own way and finds fellowship 
with Him, and that larger meanings of life 
can never be realized without active partici- 
pation in corporate experiences in the 
church. 

Service. In coming to grips with secular- 
ism, effective evangelism that proclaims the 
Gospel by word and by deed must use the 
educational method to interpret life in terms 
of service. People are saved from and for; 
they are saved from a self-centered life to one 
organized around Jesus Christ. And that 
surely embraces a philosophy of life-invest- 
ment and self-giving. 

Freedom. Educational evangelism can 
render a great service to our generation by 
showing that becoming a Christian is not the 
removal of restraint, but rather it is the free- 
dom to become. Christianity is a freedom of 
inner discipline and of loyalty to Christ by 
which all lesser loyalties must be judged. 

Living Together. Jesus insisted that his 
disciples must learn how to get along together 
and with other folk. Educational evangelism 
has a concern that for living together in to- 
day’s small world, people be taught to go be- 
yond tolerance, beyond sympathy, beyond 
compassion, to empathy and redemptive love. 

A Point of Reference for Life. The Chris- 
tian teacher-evangelist must hold forth to our 
generation the conviction that the point of 
reference for life must be found outside this 


temporal world of affairs in God Himself. 
If man is not created for an eternal fellowship 
with God, then we surely have no quarrel 
with the secularism and materialsim against 
which we so often raise our voices. If, 
though, man is essentially a spirit whose acts 
have eternal significance, then we must in- 
terpret life within the framework of both 
time and eternity, and teach that life is suc- 
cessful only in the measure in which it is sur- 
rendered to those values which are imperish- 
able. 

It becomes apparent, then, that we need 
to undergird educational evangelism, and to 
show teachers and parents that their task is so 
greatly enhanced because of the potential 
within it for producing Christian personality. 

A good evangelist is also a good teacher. 
And a good Christian teacher is an evangelist. 
The soil must be prepared, the seed planted 
and tended, the young plant nurtured and 
cultivated. Anything less than the best in 
educative method is a sin against our oppor- 
tunity; and anything short of an intense long- 
ing to share the Gospel, to bring all those we 
teach to a definite commitment to Christ and 
His way of life, and to build them into the 
larger life and work of the church is likewise 
a tragic failure. 

With all that any of us can do, we should 
never forget the marvelous insight of one of 
the greatest teacher-evangelists of all time 
who, when he surveyed the nurture, said, “I 
planted, Appolos watered, but God gave the 
growth.” 





COMMISSION ON LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION FOR YOUTH has been established 
by the US Office of Education. Purpose according 
to US Commissioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
baker, is “to help the nation’s high schools sur- 
mount their serious limitations . . . The solution 
lies in broadening the curriculum so that all youth 
will find values in the school. ‘This approach, 
keyed to realistic needs, will make a frontal attack 
on youthful irresponsibility, lack of social concern, 
and delinquency.” 

Plans to date call for provision for guidance in 
home and family life, job hunting, budgeting, use 
of leisure time, “understanding of the necessity and 
dignity of all types of labor,” and civic responsi- 
bilities. November, 1947, issue of School Liéfe 
gave details, and is available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 10c. 


ONE LANGUAGE FOR ONE WORLD, and 
the problems thereto attached, are described thus 
in National education: “Moest peepl nou realiz 
dhe need for an auksilyary wurld langgwej. Mil- 
yonz ov speekers ov Inglish ar beginning to realiez 
aulsoe dhat Inglish haz a chans to bekum dhat 
wurld langgwej. Baesik Inglish, supported as it 
nou iz bie dhe hiest politikal authority, haz been 
ov graet help and wil be ov stil graeter help. But 
our speling iz a graet obstakl to dhe difuezhon ov 
our langgwej. Just look at dheez wurdz — hat, 
baath, baesin, wosh, baul, eny. Siks diferent sounds 
aul reprezented at present bia 4! Noe wunder 
forrenerz sae we have tuu langgwejez — wun riten 
and wun spoeken.” (Quoted from Education Di- 


gest; 5/48.) 
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Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

All of these abstracts are from Psychological Abstracts, and used by permission 
of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from the original journal. All of the 
abstracts given below are from Volume 22, 1948. 


Religious educators place a great deal of 
emphasis on racial prejudices. They need to 
keep abreast of the findings of experiments 
which are relevant to the task of doing this 


effectively. 

1183. YOUNG, DONALD. 
Philadelphia.) TECHNIQUES OF RACE RELA- 
TIONS. Proc. Amer. phil. Soc., 1947, 91, 150- 
161.— Right and wrong tactics in promoting 
Negro-white relations are among others: (1) the 
error of assuming that work with Negroes requires 
tactics of a special order; (2) the advantage of 
providing opportunity for whites and Negroes to 
become increasingly used to each other under nor- 
mal community life; (3) the introduction of 
Negroes into new places and roles in such a way 
that the public will become accustomed to the 
change; (4) seeing to it that the Negroes who 
break the ice should be similar in personal traits 
and qualities to their new white associates i.e., dis- 
tinguishable only by their color and that the entry 
be a matter-of-fact without fanfare, or apology; (5) 
refraining from harping on conflict and mistreat- 
ment which emphasize racial cleavage; while pro- 
testing of discrimination must be kept up, it must 
not be done untactfully to the point of arousing 
prejudices against Negro where they had not ex- 
isted; (6) the Negro, like the Jew, should direct 
his fight against discrimination and injustice to 
other minority groups; (7) keeping members of 
both races accurately informed about interracial 
questions; (8) members of both groups should 
work in association on interracial questions; (9) 
whites should not think all Negroes expert in race 
relations; (10) organized, coordinated action as 
the most effective form of operation —F. C. Sum- 


7 et 
The family has always been recognized as 
the central institution for many indispensable 
aspects of the child’s development. All ob- 
jective evidence concerning the family is, 
therefore, important to the religious educator. 
1187. HILL, REUBEN. (lowa State Coll., 


Ames.) THE AMERICAN FAMILY: PROBLEM OR 
SOLUTION? Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 53, 125-130. 


(U. Pennsylvania, 


—JIn its increasingly secular, societal context, the 
American family shows the marks of an institution 
in transition. Disorganization necessarily precedes 
reorganization as familistic-patriarchal forms give 
way to smaller, more personalized family associa- 
tions. Empirically families cluster about a semi- 
patriarchal mode, but secularized American society 
permits personal-social precipitates to vie with cul- 
tural definitions in determining the patterns for 
individual families— D. L. Glick. 
xs Ss SS 

Here is an interesting quantitative article 
on the prayer habits of churchgoers. 

1191. WHELForD, A. T. (Princeton U., N. J.). 
Is RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR DEPENDENT UPON AF- 
FECT OR FRUSTRATION? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 42, 310-319.— Sixty-three male church- 
goers, ages 18 to 25 years, were asked to introject 
themselves into 6 described situations; 3 pleasant 
and 3 unpleasant. Each subject ranked the situa- 
tions for affect (emotional involvement) , for frus- 
tration (inability to respond effectively in the situ- 
ation), and for likelihood of prayer in the situation. 
Reasons for praying in some situations were also 
solicited. Correlations between these rank orders, 
and also partial correlations, were obtained for each 
subject. Both affect and frustration are related to 
the need for prayer, although there are wide indi- 
vidual differences. The reported reasons indicate 
some support for Flower’s theory that prayer is an 
active adjustment to a baffling situation, 
than a mere escape. Some individuals use prayer as 
a last resort; others only when there is time for re- 
flection. Some regard prayers as a means of chang- 
ing the situation; others regard it as a means of 
relieving their own tensions. 18 references.— C. 
M. Harsh. 

es s & 

Every religious educator ought to be 
familiar with the work of Carl R. Rogers. 
His research in non-directive therapy has 
significance for all who have counseling re- 
sponsibilities. This article is characteristic. 

1250. RocGers, CARL R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONALITY. Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 358- 
368.— Non-directive therapy provides an oppor- 
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tunity to observe the inner dynamics of personality 
as they proceed with a minimum of interference 
from the therapist. It appears that the perception 
of self is a basic factor influencing the behavior 
and adjustment of the individual. Under certain 
conditions the individual can reorganize his field of 
perception, including the way he perceives himself. 
Successful therapy is not a solution of problems. 
It gives a feeling of freedom and contentment 
which follows from an accurate and realistic per- 
ception of the self. The conditions necessary for 
this reorganization are an atmosphere of permis- 
siveness and understanding and assistance in focus- 
ing upon the perception of self. In clinical psy- 
chology and personality research the therapist must 
study the individual from within the individual’s 
own particular frame of reference. Secondly, the 
implication is that effective treatment is concerned 
with the internal unification of the individual and 
not with environmental changes. Thirdly, it ap- 
pears that personality attributes and psychological 
abilities are not fixed but are alterable—L. J 
Timm. 
es SF 

Many educational leaders are asking what 
is the significance of psychosomatic medi- 
cine. The following article is indicative of 
the thinking of people in this important 


field. 


1328. RUESCH, JURGEN. (U. Calif. Med. Sch., 
San Francisco.) WHAT ARE THE KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE AT THE PRES- 
ENT TIME? J. soc. Casewk, 1947, 28, 291-296.— 
Consideration is made of the influence of psycho- 
logical phenomena upon the body; of the cultural 
influences; and of the influence of physiological 
factors upon the psyche. The psychological phe- 
nomena are seen to be comprised of 5 factors (1) 
hysterical symptoms which solve the individual’s 
conflict temporarily; (2) physical activity which 
is the result of conscious or unconscious attitudes 
or desires; (3) vascular, gastrointestinal, and pain 
syndromes which are the result of frustrations; 
(4) conditioning of an illness with a psychological 
experience; and (5) the direct result of treatment 
in medicine. With respect to cultural factors, the 
author concludes that psychosomatic symptoms 
are the result of middle class ideology and are also 
to be found among individuals who are in the 
state of culture change. The physiological factors 
that affect the psyche are demonstrated to be exter- 
nal appearances; the limitation of function follow- 
ing injury or disease; and the relationship between 
specific glands and behavior. 14 references.— 
V. M. Stark. 

es se 


The problem of the relationship between 
intelligence and mental disease is very old. 
The idea that there is a relationship between 
genius and insanity is a long-lived idea. This 
study is typical of what the evidence really 
indicates. 

1561. BROWER, DANIEL. (New York U.) 


THE RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVEN- 


TORY SCORES. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 25, 243-245. 
— For 48 undergraduates with an I.Q. range of 
100 to 131, the following significant correlations 
between 1.Q. and Minnesota Multiphasic scores 
were obtained. I.Q. and hypochondriasis, -60; 
1.Q. and hysteria, -65; I.Q. and psychopathic devi- 
ation, -57. It is suggested that very superior in- 
telligence functions as a limiting value in symptom 
elaboration and in the expression of maladjustment 
on the personality inventory— G. A. Kimble. 
et Ss 

It has long been known that “a sense of 
humor” is far from being a simple trait. 
This is one of the objective efforts to discover 
and evaluate the different elements which go 


into humor. 

1564. CATTELL, RAYMOND B., & LUBORSKY, 
LESTER B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) PERSONALITY 
FACTORS IN RESPONSE TO HUMOR. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 402-421.— Preferences in 
humor may be an indirect measure of personality, 
but preliminary analysis is needed to provide re- 
liable tests of known factorial composition. 100 
selected jokes, including 25 of Andrews’, were ad- 
ministered in two sessions to 100 young men and 
women. Five months later 50 of the subjects 
were retested. Item intercorrelations suggested 13 
clusters of jokes. Andrews’ jokes fell in only 6 of 
the clusters. Humor scores decreased at the sec- 
ond testing, but clusters remained. A factor anal- 
ysis of persons’ cluster scores yielded what ap- 
peared to be five general personality factors: (1) 
good natured assurance; (2) rebellious dominance; 
(3) sex repression; (4) passive derision; and (5) 
sophistication — C. M. Harsh. 

cs se 

This is a typical study indicative of the 
place of purpose in mental health and per- 
sonality integration. 

1565. HART, HENRY HARPER. (1150 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) WORK AS INTEGRATION. Med. 
Rec., N. Y., 1947, 160, 735-739.— Physical ac- 
tivity in the form of work is integrative in that it 
reduces conflict and frustration. The reasons are 
that work satisfies object libidinal desires, sadistic, 
destructive, aggressive drives, and narcissistic libido 
such as ambition and prestige. It compels continu- 
ous adaptation to reality, overcomes frustration, 
and, also, the ambivalence of psychic immaturity. 
Not all work is integrative, however. Conditions 
in the work situation disintegrative to the person- 
ality are: isolation, insecurity and anxiety, monot- 
ony, fatigue, absence of goal, anti-instinctual de- 
fense mechanisms, unsuitability, and miscellaneous 
frustration. However, work by itself does not solve 
unconscious conflicts but it does offer the person 
opportunity for self-expression, thereby permitting 
better integration — M. H. Erickson. 

ss SF 

This study is another in a great many 
which are attempting to define quantitatively 
the factors in family life. 

1615. BROWN, ANDREW W., MorRISON, 
JOAN, &« COUCH, GERTRUDE B. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
INFLUENCE OF AFFECTIONAL FAMILY RELA- 
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TIONSHIPS ON CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 422-428.— The 
F-R (Family Relations) Questionnaire, used on 
the 10- and 16-year old subjects of the Prairie City 
project, sampled attitudes and personal traits 
thought to reveal 10 areas of affectional family re- 
lationships. The first criteria used were character 
reputation ratings by peers or by adults. These 
correlated well with the F-R area scores. A second 
criterion was the author’s rating of affectional re- 
lations, judged from interviews and family his- 
tories. These ratings correlated .40 with the F-R 
scores. Tests with a weighted questionnaire 3 years 
later revealed that character development is most 
related to Sharing Family Decisions, Interparental 
Relations, and Parental Attitudes Toward the 
Child’s Peers—C. M. Harsh. 
cs Ss 

In an area of behavior in which there are 
so many subjective opinions, it is vitally im- 
portant that objective studies be made. This 
is a minor study indicative of the search for 
objective data on which to build more funda- 


mental theories. 

1622. NIMKOFF, MEYER F., « Woop, AR- 
THUR L. (Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.). COURT- 
SHIP AND PERSONALITY. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 
53, 263-269.— About 500 students in an eastern 
coeducational college supplied information regard- 
ing their courtship behavior and completed the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. The data show that 
the onset and frequency of dating are more closely 
related to the social than to the emotional factor 
in personality. On the other hand, in accounting 
for the onset and frequency of “going steady,” the 
emotional factor plays a bigger part. Students 


likely to be the emotionally maladjusted. Also, ir- 
respective of educational level, students who “go 
steady” contrary to the wishes of their parents are 
inclined to be emotionally maladjusted— D. L. 


Glick. 
es se S& 

The objective study of opinions and at- 
titudes at all age levels is an important 
contribution to our ability to deal wisely with 
these ages in the solution of their problems. 
A study such as this one needs to be added 
to the many which are being done in this 
area. 

1854. CHRISTENSON, HAROLD T. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) STUDENT VIEWS ON MATE SELEC- 
TION. Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 85-88.— 
This is a report of 2 separate but related surveys 
on student opinion in the field of mate selection 
which were carried out at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. “Significant findings are as follows: (1) 
Males and females tend to emphasize about the 
same things when it comes to picking a partner for 
marriage, and they both pay most attention to such 
personality traits as dependability and emotional 
maturity. (2) Males, however, look somewhat 
more to such things as youthfulness in relation to 
self, attractiveness and popularity, homemaking 
ability, non-smoking, and agreeablness of disposi- 
tion. (3) Females, on the other hand, show them- 
selves to be generally more choosy and to give 
greater emphasis to such things as financial ability, 
education and ambition, similarity of backgrounds, 
prospects for normal children, and chastity.”— 
L. H. McCabe. 





THE SOCIAL DISTANCE DIFFERENTIAL, 
discussed by Emory S. Bogardus (Sociology and Re- 
search, 6/48) applies to: two people in love, to 
father and son, to political candidates and their 
constituencies, to missionaries and “the heathen,” 
to management and the CIO and AF of L,—and 
to merger relationships between groups such as the 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians. It is simply 
a measure of the difference in reaction, either fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, between any two people 
or groups, as to how intensively the party of the 
first part feels in contrast to return feeling of party 
of the second part. 

Conclusion of Dr. Bogardus is that the social 
distance differential enters into all human relation- 
ships. It is important in each situation to be able 
to recognize it for what it is and to make due al- 
lowance, thus acting with greater intelligence and 
— of serious misunderstandings and con- 

ict. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CHARACTER EDUCA- 
TION WORKSHOP is being held from June 21 
to July 31, 1948. It is sponsored jointly by the 
Department of Psychology and the Union College 
Character Research Project. There are three sec- 
tions: 

Section A— General Introduction to Methods 

of Character Education: June 21-26. 

Section B— Administrative Problems in Char- 

acter Education: June 28-July 3. 
Section C—Graduate Course: Experimental 
Design in Character Research: July 5-16. 

Dr. Ernest Ligon, director of the Union College 
Character Research Project since its inception in 
1935, is directing the workshop. Attendance has 
been limited. 

Two dozen large churches across the country are 
experimenting with the hypothesis of the project; 
this summer the text to be used will be Dr. Ligon’s 
latest book, A Greater Generation. 
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HERBERT C. ALLEMAN AND ELMER E. FLACK, 
Editors. Old Testament Commentary. Phila- 
— the Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 893 pages. 

5.00 


This book is described in the subtitle as A Gen- 
eral Introduction to and a Commentary on the 
Books of the Old Testament. It is a companion- 
piece to the New Testament Commentary, pub- 
lished in 1936. Thirty-five scholars have contrib- 
uted to the present volume. It was virtually com- 
pleted in 1940, but publication was held up by the 
war. The objective of the book is to furnish 
Bible students and teachers with a compendium 
which could be used to further their O. T. studies. 
Besides the editors, who are also among the au- 
thors, such persons as P. F. Bloomhardt, H. F. 
Baughman, C. T. Fritsch, H. L. Craeger, R. C. 
Wolf, J. M. Myers, W. F. Albright, and others 
have cooperated to produce a volume which will 
be a most valuable help to ministers, teachers, and 
others. 

The commentary on the individual books of the 
O. T. is preceded by thirteen introductory articles 
on the following subjects: Why We Study the 
O. T.; The Approach to the Word of God; The 
Formation and Transmission of the O. T.; The 
Historical Relationships of the O. T.; Law in the 
O. T.; Hebrew Prophets and Prophecy; The Mes- 
siah in the O. T. Scriptures; The Wisdom Litera- 
ture of the O. T.; The Psalms, the Prophets, the 
Psalmists, and the Apocalyptists; The Teachings 
and Institutions of the O. T.; A Brief Introduction 
to the Apocrypha of the O. T.; The O. T. and 
Archaeology. The chapter by chapter discussion 
of each book is preceded by an introduction giving 
the historical setting and discussing briefly prob- 
lems of interpretation and critical opinions. The 
well chosen bibliographies which appear at the 
end of the introductory articles and after the in- 
troduction to the various books will direct the 
student in his further study, and likewise suggest 
the scholarly interests and approach of the authors 
themselves. 

The authors have approached their tasks from 
the viewpoint of historical criticism, and at the 
same time have not forgotten the religious import 
of the O. T. There are at times apparently deliber- 
ate attempts not to shock the more conservatively 
minded, and to make the results of historical criti- 
cism ‘more palatable. So it is affirmed that the 
Pentateuch emanated from Moses, as it centers in 
him, but that it was first transmitted not as a book 
but as a tradition. The author, however, frankly 
accepts the documentary hypothesis, and the book 
of Genésis is adequately exegeted in the light of 
its sources. The same author stresses that the Bible 
is not a text book of science, and that one will not 
find in Genesis the scientific story of creation, for 
the science of the Bible is the science of the day 
out of which it came. The author of the commen- 
tary on Isaiah discusses effectively First, Second, 
and Third Isaiah. He also finds secondary ma- 
terial in First Isaiah, but adds that the teachings 


of the book are the same, whatever view one may 
take regarding such additions. The commentator 
on Micah accepts the opinion of modern critics 
who regard chs. 4 and 5 and 7:8-20 as a later addi- 
tion. Any reviewer would disagree with the con- 
clusion drawn at a number of points, as the re- 
viewer, for instance, doubts the identification of 
the son of man in Dan. 7 with the Messiah, but 
this is not to criticize the book. 

Among the introductory articles, the reviewer 
would mention particularly Myers’ discussion of 
the law, Flack’s article on the teachings and insti- 
tutions of the O. T., R. T. Stamm’s brief introduc- 
tion to the O. T. Apocrypha, and, above all, 
Albright’s 37 page survey of the contribution of 
archaeology to the understanding of the various 
books of the O. T. The reviewer does not have 
the space to give adequate credit where credit is 
due. But this is a good book, and it will without 
doubt find its way into useful service in the li- 
braries of church schools and in the minister’s 
study. In these days of high prices and high costs, 
it is remarkable that such a well written and at- 
tractively bound volume of this size could sell for 
$5.00. This is not to suggest to the publishers, 
however, that they increase the price! — Herbert 
G. May, Professor of Old Testament, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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F. B. STRATEMEYER, H. L. FORKNER, M. G. Mc 
KIM, AND ASSOCIATES. Developing a Curricu- 
lum for Modern Living. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
xiii +558 pages. 

There is probably no area of religious education 
that is in need of as thorough study as the area 
of curriculum. For several decades now conflict- 
ing theories of education have been making their 
contributions (or otherwise) to the development 
of an educational approach on the part of religious 
groups. All of these theories have had curricular 
implications and all have made varying degrees of 
change in the curriculum. a result most of the 
curricula are at variance in one way or another 
with the educational viewpoint of the best of our 
religious educators. Public education has faced 
no thorough study of religious education curricu- 
lum now available. 

Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, 
prepared by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of Teacher’s College, is an 
attempt to face the problems of curriculum devel- 
opment in public education. While there is a need 
for adaptation, this study is most rewarding for 
religious educators. Public education has forced 
the same problem of bringing educational view- 
point and curriculum into harmony and this study 
recognizes the problem but moves in the direction 
of a solution. The fragmentary and haphazard 
approach to curriculum is discarded and an intel- 
ligent effort is made to implement educational 
viewpoint in the development of curriculum. In 
the words of the authors, “This study is an attempt 
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to take a look at the curriculum as 2 whole. Its 
focus is upon curriculum design and how that de- 
sign may be put into practice. Its concern is with 
determining general principles of curriculum de- 
velopment which recognize the importance of re- 
lating child needs to those of society and with 
outlining suggestions as to the implications of this 
relationship for curriculum.” Certainly a study 
that attempts this will be most valuable for those 
of us concerned with religious education. 

This study finds the determining factors in cur- 
ticulum development to be the children to be 
taught and the society in which we live. In this 
process of curriculum development, all the groups 
concerned are to have a part — the learners, teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and representatives 
from various community groups. Only as all of 
these groups participate cooperatively can an ade- 
quate curriculum be developed. 

The religious educator will be helped and stim- 
ulated by the discussion of the nature of our society 
as a guide in this process of curriculum develop- 
ment. No curriculum is adequate unless it prepares 
for living in our world today, nor unless it is help- 
ing direct the course of the world of tomorrow. 

Perhaps no section of this study is stronger than 
its analysis of learners and the persistent life situa- 
tions that they face. The charts containing such 
life situations would be most helpful and thought- 
provoking for any church school teacher who is 
trying to meet the needs of growing children, 
youth, and adults. 

Any pastor, director of religious education, or 
other person charged with the responsibility of 
actual curriculum development will gain much 
help from the cooperative, democratic process sug- 
gested here. For the authors of this study, the 
creative process of curriculum development is not 
the province of the administrator or teacher alone 
but of all groups concerned. It is refreshing to 
see democracy being practiced instead of talked 
about and it might even be refreshing to see our 
religious idealism practiced with the learners in 
our educational programs within our religious 
groups. 

Vitality and freshness are added to this study 
by the use of frequent examples in actual living 
situations. When we see our own practices, in the 
light of these pertinent examples, their glaring in- 
adequacy is apparent. 

Every person concerned in any way with reli- 
gious education will find this a helpful and stimu- 
lating book. It is unfortunate that we must make 
certain adaptations before it can be applied to the 
field of religious education. These adaptations 
can be made, however, for I have found this to be 
a most useful text in a religious education course 
in curriculum development. Nonetheless we im- 
patiently wait for some group of religious educators 
to make as complete a study of the curriculum of 
religious education. When this study is made the 
authors will find that many of their guiding prin- 
ciples have been effectively set forth in Develop- 
ing a Curriculum for Modern Living —W. F. 
Case, Professor of Religious Education, Baldwin- 
Wallace College. 
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CHARLES E. HENDRY, Editor. Decade of Group 
Work. Association Press. 189 pages. $2.50. 


Since the publication of New Trends im Group 
Work (Association Press), in 1939, we have been 
passing through wars, famine, and different kinds 
of diseases. More people seem to be learning more 
about people: what they are, how they get that 
way, and what they can become. In Group Work 
the major gain seems to be that more people are 
beginning to ask the pertinent questions asked a 
decade ago. The publication of this present little 
book on Group Work has one outstanding value 
in contrast to the earlier publication: it confines 
itself to an emphasis of the basic questions, instead 
of providing many of the answers. Every page is 
a thought-provoker. The plan of the book is ex- 
cellent. Not only does the reader have the benefit 
of twenty-three experienced authors, but in addi- 
tion there is also a corps of consultants who have 
made available viewpoints, emphases, and attitudes 
for the consideration of these authors. The result 
is a “question box” on Group Work which in 
many ways should have greater effect on the de- 
velopment of this discipline than did New Trends, 
because it brings the reader into the picture and 
encourages him to begin to work it out for himself 
and with his colleagues during the next decade of 
Group Work.— Charles G. McCormick, Chaplain, 
Vassar College. 
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GRACE L. COYLE. Group Experience and Demo- 

a Values. The Woman's Press. 185 pages. 

2.75. 

This is a gem of a book. It is a hand-book on 
social action, a clarification and more accurate 
definition of the profession of Group Work, a 
stimulating analysis of methods and values in rec- 
reation and education, and a thought-provoking 
examination of the inter-relatedness and interaction 
of all elements in the community process. Anyone 
engaged in community work on the local, national, 
or international scale will find in these pages the 
insights, perspective, and understanding that is 
ever on the horizon but seldom so clearly expressed 
and adequately organized. Dr. Coyle even makes 
a slight beginning on bridging the gap between 
the sociologists’ and the psychologists’ contribution 
to a better understanding of the nature of Man, 
and the function of institutions in terms of that 
nature. This is a book for the professional social 
worker, group worker, the Church leaders, and the 
responsible lay leaders in every community. Here 
is expressed for us in simple, straightforward terms 
the meaning of the integration of “the immediate 
and the distant, the small and the great” in the 
setting of basic democratic values— Charles G. 
McCormick, Chaplain, Vassar College. 
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EDITH LOVELL THOMAS. Martin and Judy Songs. 
og The Beacon Press, 1948. 99 pages. 
2.50. 

This excellent collection of songs continues in 
melody and rhythm the scheme already familiar to 
users of the Martin and Judy Series by Verna Hills 
and Sophia L. Fahs. The musical content is su- 
perior yet quite within the grasp of children up to 
eight years of age. The situations dealt with are 
those depicted in the other volumes of this series, 
situations known to be significant and emotionally 
satisfying to this age group, whether used in the 
home, the school, or church school. This unique 
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method provides a means for the enrichment of 
these basic experiences through action, melody and 
rhythm. Included are original and helpful sug- 
gestions for making the most of each song with 
illustrations which appeal to the child. In this 
book is found an excellent blending of good poetry, 
and good music well adapted psychologically for 
the children for whom it is intended.— Clara 
Guerry Denny, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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RACHEL H. KING. God’s Boycott of Sin. Fellow- 
ship Publications, 1947. 121 pages. $2.00. 
The Christian Faith is not a mechanism of rigid 

parts. On the other hand, it és a living and inte- 
grated togetherness of “doctrines.” It is inevitable 
that to leave out one of these doctrines is to open 
the way for a serious alteration of the Faith. In 
this little but weighty book, Miss King has shown 
that the facile disavowal of the doctrine of hell 
among us has darkened and confused our vision of 
the glory of God’s holiness. Whatever our theory 
may be, in practice we no longer take God’s right- 
eousness seriously. Without the fear of hell, we 
are also without the fear of God, and without the 
fear of God we are subjected to fears which de- 
bilitate our souls. Miss King shows unusual spirit- 
ual insight in her contention that the fear of God 
is the one fear which saves us from the secular fears 
which destroy our peace and integrity. The fear 
of the possibility of an ultimate and eternal dam- 
nation, in an apparently paradoxical way, casts out 
the fears which make justice and peace among men 
impossible. It is the true basis for pacifism as a 
way of life. It goes with a serious faith that God’s 
righteousness will triumph over the unrighteous- 
ness of violence. It makes us sensitive to our in- 
dividual contribution to the mass of evil in the 
world. Man’s life is oriented towards etérnal life. 
A living faith in ““God’s boycott of sin,” issuing in 
the eternal misery of hell for the irrepentant sin- 
ner, cannot but endow the moral life of man with 
an ultimate significance. It is this significance 
that is lacking among us; and it is this that we 
shall recover through a new concern with the doc- 
trine of hell. 


In my judgment, Dr. Ferré’s doubts about Miss 
King’s thesis, as expressed in the Introduction, are 
lacking in intellectual vigor and sharpness. Per- 
haps many who read this book will make similar 
and even more extended reservations. It is too 
much to hope that after generations of indoctrina- 
tion against the doctrine of hell, many will respond 
favorably to Dr. King’s argument. Nevertheless, 
she has written an excellent little book, and it is 
hoped that there is enough “liberalism” among us 
to enable some to respond to her with justice and 
to appropriate the truths she has so well set forth. 


One point which troubles me is the question of 
the truth of the doctrine of hell. I agree that this 
doctrine is integral to the Christian Truth. I also 
agree that belief in hell is necessary for a proper 
view of God’s righteousness and for our own com- 
fort as we seek to obey God’s will. But, do these 
considerations make the doctrine true? I trust 
Miss King will write further towards convincing 
the professed Christians of our day that her thesis 
is true as well as edifying. However, she has writ- 
ten an excellent little book, and I hope she will 
get the attention she deserves.— Joseph Haroutun- 
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tan, Professor of Systematic Theology, McCormick 
Theological — “ 


JOHN W. BOWMAN. The Religion of Maturity. 
—- -Cokesbury Press, 1948. 336 pages. 
00. 


In this volume, a co-winner of the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury prize of $7500, Professor Bowman dis- 
cerns Jesus as a personality at home in the pro- 
phetic tradition of Israel where “the selection of 
prophetic concepts for defining Jesus and his mis- 
sion was made, not by the church in the first in- 
stance, but by Jesus.” The popular religion of 
Jesus’ time had three aspects: the religion of the 
altar, where at the Temple as the center of wor- 
ship the priests developed sacerdotalism; the reli- 
gion of the book, in which the Torah was "expanded 
by the scribes in the synagogue; and the religion 
of the throne, in which sects of apocalypticism 
arose. “As a skillful teacher and one who knew 
their language, he [Jesus] spoke their language — 
whether that be of rabbi, priest; or apocalyptist — 
and in the language taught them the gospel of the 
kingdom . . . [and] he cast much of what he had 
to teach in the apocalyptic, priestly, or rabbinic 
molds with which his hearers were familiar.” Yet 
Jesus saw the overemphases in each of these ap- 
proaches to popular religion, and in his prophetic 
balance criticized and reevaluated the approach to 
the altar, the book, and the idea of judgment. 

Jesus was no thorough-going apocalyptist; rather 

“our Lord’s prophetic definition of the term 
‘kingdom of God’ militates against his adoption of 
the Son of Man motif from I Enoch. For in his 
view this was not something to be realized in the 
distant future and on a heavenly plane with the 
apocalyptist, but rather on the plane of history it 
was already present in Jesus himself.” While Dr. 
Bowman’s approach to the apocalyptic problem as 
related to Jesus will call forth criticism from some 
New Testament scholars, to the present reviewer 
it seems one of the strong positions of the 4 

Jesus’ prophetic approach to religion is the “re- 
ligion of maturity” which deals with the entirety 
of man in his adjustment to life. The religion of 
the altar, the book, and the throne cater respectively 
with man’s emotional, intellectual, and volitional 
needs; therefore each is fragmentary. Jesus, how- 
ever, as a prophetic figure, became the Incarnate 
Word, the Imago Dei, because of his entire re- 
sponse to God’s revelation in history. Therefore 
as we today respond wholly to God’s activity with 
the prophetic mind of Christ, we achieve “the re- 
ligion of maturity.” In a corporate sense through 
the church we live the theme of Jesus’ message for 
today, “Let the Christian be the Church.” 

Clearly written, organized around sane New 
Testament scholarship, and stimulating in its gen- 
eral thesis, this book is an excellent example of the 
constructive use of the religious-historical method 
in biblical studies—Thomas S. Kepler, Professor 
of N. T. Language and Literature, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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MILDRED Moopy EAKIN AND FRANK EAKIN. 
The Pastor and the Children. New York; The 
— Company, 1947. ix+182 pages. 
2.00 
In this vivid, well illustrated little book, many 
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ministers will be encouraged and challenged to be- 
come more responsible for the religious nurture of 
children. Recognizing that the average minister 
lacks training and skill in dealing with children’s 
education, the authors rightly insist that such train- 
ing and skill is available to all who demand it. 
Comparisons are made between the colorful and 
dramatic appeals of Judaism and Catholicism to 
children and the tendency in Protestantism to de- 
tach children from the church. The authors illus- 
trate freely the dramatic and meaningful services 
which educationally-minded Protestants may render 
their children. They argue that “we shall need to 
go beyond the prevailing come-and-get-it attitude, 
which makés it difficult for church-sponsored re- 
ligion to work in today’s life. This more signifi- 
cant ministry is to get acquainted with his children, 
to learn how to talk with them, and what to do 
about their actual needs. Is it perhaps true that 
the minister who listens best, who thinks in terms 
of knowing and helping individuals more than in 
terms of moving pulpit eloquence and mass influ- 
ence is fulfilling his ministry most in the spirit of 
Christ, and is most likely to meet today’s needs?” 
If the minister is to make a difference in children’s 
living it will be necessary to get “acquainted with 
individual children and to counsel” with parents 
on the basis of that acquaintance” and learn to in- 
spire and to guide programs in the Church School, 
the camp and in community case work. In the 
average situation such programs will be inspired 
and guided by a minister or not at all. Wisely 
and suggestively the authors discuss important fac- 
tors in church going for children, selecting and 
guiding teachers, supervision, week-day teaching 
of religion, inter-faith education, and the approach 
to be made by the community. This valuable little 
book challenges its readers to make Christianity 
functional and to begin seriously to guide children 
at all points of need.— Edna M. Baxter, Professor 
of Education, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
se 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. Lyman Pierson Pow- 
ell: Pathfinder in Education and Religion. The 

Philosophical Library, 1947. 299 pages. $4.75. 

This is a pleasant and reminiscent biography of 
a man who was not well known enough for his 
name to be a household word but who deserves to 
have his story told. Those who remember Powell 
and want to know him better will find here a 
sympathetic interpretation of this man of varied 
interests. Those who meet him here for the first 
time will feel the struggle of this man to confine 
his broad interests to a single useful area in an 
expanding and changing world. His biographer, 
a contemporary and friend of his subject for thirty 
years, writes with interest and understanding of 
Lyman Pierson Powell as he tries to put him “into 
his place in the history of American life.” 

Dr. Macfarland describes his work as “the story 
of a man of broad, friendly vision, who looked 
beyond rigid. accepted opinions and recognized 
the truth and good struggling for expression in 
new forms and new-old hopes.” As we read this 
story of Lyman Pierson Powell as public school 
teacher in Delaware, editorial assistant to H. B. 
Adams and Sir William Osler, University extension 
lecturer and administrator at Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania Universities, Episcopal rector, college pro- 


fessor at New York University, President of Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges, and lecturer we have 
a sense of his struggle to find his place in the ex- 
panding life of America. At times we feel that 
perhaps his contribution would have been greater 
if he had concentrated it in one area but it might 
have been less typical of the man and his times. 

This is the friendly story, not of one of the 
giants of American life, but of a sensitive spirit 
who felt the current of his times and tried to re- 
spond to it in a creative way— W. F. Case, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 
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ROBERT O. SMITH. Factors Affecting the Religion 
of College Students. Printed privately at Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1948. 194 pages. $1.50. 
This is a Master’s thesis, in which the main data 

is gathered from 140 Yale Divinity students. It 

supplements the Yale findings by a review of the 
literature in the field of college religion. No gen- 
eral conclusions are attempted but some interesting 
correlations are found between choices for a reli- 
gious profession and the type of college attended, 
home religious conditions, and other personal and 
cultural factors. Sixty-five percent of the Yale stu- 
dents studied came from church controlled colleges; 
eighty-five percent had relatives active in religious 
and social work; sixty-eight percent had a strong 
belief in the importance of religion before entering 
college. Few radical changes in religious attitudes 
are noted in the group as they progress from high 
school on, and few significant changes are found in 
social attitudes. Twelve men said they had shifted 
to a more liberal position through college experi- 
ences. Most seem to come through a rather persis- 
tent and consistent religious tradition, fostered by 
home, friends, and college, with little opportunity 
to discover variant ideas, or to have a deep creative 
experience. A good many different kinds of indi- 
vidual experiences are recorded but the differences 
between conservative and liberal are very small. 

Perhaps a doctoral thesis might follow this up to 

discover what happens to those who meet conflicts 

with creative experimental inquiry and action — 

E. J. Chave, Professor of Religious Education, Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS. Towards Christian De- 
mocracy. Philosophical Library, 1946. 101 
pages. $2.00. 

“Running all through our life, and our life’s ac- 
tivities, and determining our judgment in every 
case, must be the power of God in us, which we 
may sometimes refer to as our conscience. 

“Our Christian faith must be the touchstone, the 
, to which we refer all our problems.” p. 

8. 


To the author God is no abstraction but “a 
power existing on Earth” without which we can 
neither transform ourselves nor society. The aim 
of Christianity is to effect that transformation. It 
is the Church which is primarily responsible for 
this salvation of both the person and the social 
whole. It calls for clearness of aim and for unity 
of purpose. Each Christian has his part to play 
however small as the effort of every individual 
and every basket of earth was needed and together 
succeeded finally in building the Burma Road. The 
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churches must get into the life of the people, help 
them to face life, and to find the way out. 

Here is a clear call to youth to self-discipline 
and cooperation, both of which are essential if the 
world is to achieve more nearly the Christ ideal of 
the family of God. 

It would be well if all ministers and leaders in 
the church had such a grasp of fundamentals and 
something of the world view of Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Happy is the nation whose leaders are imbued with 
such Christian ideals backed up by such a sterling 
character of Christian example and endeavor.— 
A. J. Wm. Myers, Toronto, Ontario. 
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KATE FRIEDLANDER. The. Psycho-Analytical Ap- 
proach to Juvenile Delinquency. International 
Universities Press, 1947. 

Miss Friedlander, Clinical Director of the West 
Sussex Child Guidance Service in England, has 
drawn upon her theoretical knowledge of psychi- 
atry and her practical experience in dealing with 
juvenile delinquency in the writing of this volume. 
She clearly defines her purpose as “an attempt to 
show which problems in the vast field of research 
in delinquency can be solved by psycho-analysis: 
and in what way sociological and criminological 
research workers can make use of psycho-analytical 
findings in order to further their own investiga- 
tions.” 

The volume starts with a brief definition of the 
psycho-analytic method and an outline of the Freu- 
dian interpretation of how the growing child de- 
velops emotionally towards “social adaptation”. 
There follows a series of chapters on “the failure 
of social adaptation” which concludes with a clas- 
sification of types of juvenile delinquency. The 
final group of chapters deals with treatment and 
includes discussions of such topics as: “The Atti- 
tude of the Public”, “Problems of Diagnosis”, 
“Transference”, “Psychological Methods of Treat- 
ment”, “Environmental Methods of Treatment”, 
“The Training of Field Workers”, “The Problem 
of Prevention”. 

The volume is written in very readable style. It 
is illustrated with a series of case stories. It is docu- 
mented and contains supplementary bibliography 
for each group of chapters. It will be of particular 
interest to the layman who wishes to familiarize 
himself with the thinking of the Freudians on 
causes and cures of delinquency.— Kenneth L. 
Heaton, Dean, Boston University. 
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MILDRED CORELL LUCKHARDT, Walk in the Light, 

Association Press, 1947, $2.50. 

Mrs. Luckhardt, director of religious education 
in the Presbyterian Church, Rye, New York, has 
presented a useful book of stories for boys and girls 
from the New Testament. They seem to be gauged 
for intermediates. 

The stories themselves are put into a rather 
heavily didactic frame, and therefore are not especi- 
ally good as story-telling examples. They sound 

“heavy.” 

An imaginative teacher might be able to take 
the stories and use them as the basis for more in- 
triguing — than the author has given 
them.— K. 
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MARK VAN DOREN. New Poems. William 
roe Associates. New York, 1948. 135 pages. 
2.50. 


Readers of good poetry have been interested in 
Mark Van Doren ever since the editing of his An- 
thology of World Poetry in 1928. In 1935 he 
published a book of poems entitled “A Winter 
Diary” whose title-poem in its Northern atmos- 
phere somehow reminded the reader of Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound,” and suggested the early influence 
of Robert Frost. 

This influence survives in his latest book New 
Poems; though the poems do not have the freshness 
of landscape and character study found in “A 
Winter Diary.” There are in the New Poems some 
good examples of chaste design, such as “The Black 
Woman” and Old Hundred, that may serve as pat- 
terns of technical precision; and the reader is de- 
lighted to find Mr. Van Doren’s gift of Lyricism 
shown, e.g. in such a fine poem as “He Is Coming” 
in which the waiting lover says; 


O Southern river, 
Kiss that trestle sweetly, 

Rub that upright gently, 
And keep no train from home. 


Of the lullabies at the end of the book Chip- 
munk, Chipmunk is especially interesting; and 
children will delight in hearing the one beginning; 


Down dip the branches 
The long leafy branches, 
Down dip the branches 
To bring old robin in. 


— Henry M. Battenhouse, Professor of English 
Literature, Albion College. 
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Jutius E. Lips, The Origin of Things, A. A. Wyn, 

Inc., 496 pages, $5.00. 

Most of us have wondered at one time or an- 
other how money originated, or how man first 
traveled, or many other things concerning the de- 
velopment of human culture. The author, one of 
our foremost anthropologists, has long been aware 
of this curiosity. In this book he answers many of 
the questions often asked of him. 

Each of the fifteen chapters deals with some 
aspect of human culture. There are chapters on 
the living conditions of pre-historic man, his in- 
ventions and early trades, amusements, laws, edu- 
cation, and lore. Many surprising facts are brought 
to light. Our respect for precivilized man is con- 
siderably increased by a reading of this book. Dr. 
Lips brings anthropology to the average citizen in 
a simple, interesting manner. A bibliography of 
32 pages lists much source material for further 
study. More than 300 drawings and photographs 
are listed. 

It is the purpose of the author not merely to 
satisfy curiosity but to show us that all races and 
nations have much in common. There are no mas- 
ter races revealed by the facts of anthropology. He 
hopes that this book will help us to understand 
the development of human culture, and to promote 
a mutual cooperation between peoples and cul- 
tures, and contribute toward the realization of One 
World.— J.S.C. 
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